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Various, that the mind 
’ Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulgéd.—Cowrrn. 
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No. V.— Rowena rescued from the flames. 


Ove turret was now in bright flames, which flashed out furi- 
ously from window and shot-holes. But in other parts, the great 
thickness of the walls and the vaulted roofs of the apartments, 
_ resisted the progress of the flames, and here the rage of man still 
| triumphed, as the scarce more dreadful element held mastery 
| elsewhere.— 

_ Fhrough this scene of confusion, Cedric rushed in quest of 
_ Rowena, while the faithful Gurth, following him closely through 
the mellay, neglected his own safety while he strove to avert the 
blows that were aimed at his master. The noble Saxon was so 
fortunate as to reach his ward’s apartment just as she had aban- 
doned all hope of safety, and, with a crucifix clasped in agony to 
her bosom, sat in expectation of instant death. 

Vol, ii. p. 107, Am. ed. 
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442 Dunlap’s Life of Brown. 


Anecdotes.—Locke and Newton. 


In the correspondence between the Duke of Shrewsbury and 
the Whig Leaders, we meet with the curious circumstance that 
Locke and Newton were candidates for the same office. 

“T am this day,” says Lord Somers, “desired by Mr. Locke 
to commend him to your Grace’s favour, that he may be comp- 
troller of the Mint. I need say nothing of his character, which 
is not unknown to you. I did also deal so clearly with him, that 
Mr. Newton had been recommended for that place. He owned 
he had nothing to say against his worth, and spoke very modest- 
ly (as he does always in what relates to himself;) but I found 
him still very desirous that his name might be mentioned to your 
Grace.’”* 

An Irishman having fallen from his horse in a severe chase, 
the horse broke away after the hounds, whom he followed with 
such eagerness, that he fell over a precipice and broke his neck. 
His master was so much struck with the accident, that he declar- 
ed he would publish an account of it as a caution to other horses ! 

A punster observing two sheriff’s officers running after an in- 
genious but distressed author, remarked that it was a new edition 
of the “ Pursuits oy Literature,’ unbound, but hot-pressed ! 





Art. I1.—Memoirs of Charles Brockden Brown, the American 
Novetist. By William Dunlap. 8vo. | From Campbell’s New 
Monthly Magazine. | 


A.ruovucGu the life of Mr. Brown was rather barren of inci- 
dent, his mind was well fraught with ideas. As observed by 
Mr. Dunlap, “ in the life of a literary man, character is biogra- 
phy ;” and as he has endeavoured to the utmost to trace the 
growth and cultivation of intellect in the subject of his memoirs, 
and the fruits of it, as evinced to the world in his productions, 
we must not quarrel with that privacy in Mr. Brown, to which, 
as the muse of his genius, we owe our delight in his works. 

‘“‘ Charles,”’ as he is somewhat affectedly styled by his biogra- 
pher, was of respectable family, his parents residing in Phila- 
delphia, and tracing their ancestors back to the time of William 
Penn, with whom they came in the same vessel from England. 
Possessing from intimacy a delicate constitution, he early ac- 
quired that love of books, which made them at once his passion 
and his pursuit throughout life. His habits of reading were ac- 
companied likewise by those of meditation, that industry of the 





* Soon after this period Mr. Locke was appointed a commissioner of trade 
and plantations. 
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mind, without which the greatest student is a mere drone in the 
hive of literature ; and his meditations being chiefly indulged in 
long and solitary walks, were as beneficial to the body as the 
mind, in frequently inducing him to interrupt his sedentary pur- 
suits when a continuance in them might have produced the most 
fatal effects on his health. At the age of sixteen he had planned 
three epic poems; but his poetic fervour was early damped by 
that universal sedative of the imagination, the study of the law, 
which, however, he made subservient to the acquirement of a 
clear and vigorous style of expressing himself, which he had al- 
ways made an object of his ambition. The practice of his pro- 
fession he found so irksome, that he did not attempt to follow it ; 
though the thought of making his family uneasy by relinquishing 
it, rendered him for some time extremely unhappy. They were, 
however, partial and forgiving, and their indulgence was soon 
rewarded by the fame which he began to acquire as an author. 
His romance of Wieland was the first of his writings that fixed 
itself forcibly on the public mind, and it was speedily followed 
by his Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar Huntley ; the last 
three of which were entitled to as high a rank among the literary 
productions of America, in point of powerful description, truth of 
sentiment, and striking situations, as that which has been so will- 
ingly assigned in our own country to the numerous volumes which, 
under the name of the “ Author of the Tales of my Landlord,” have 
imposed a kind of obligation on the public to read them, whether 
they come forth in the sterling worth of original genius, or the 
more questionable shape of oid chronicles modernized, and for- 
gotten stories revived. To Brown the praise of full originality is 
amply due: he pillages no records but those of his own observation, 
he seeks no aid from affected quaintness of phraseology, or curious 
adapting of ancient manners to modern comprehension. He is 
uniformly grand, yet simple; moral and affecting. Besides his 
novels, which were six or seven in number, he engaged in a great 
number of periodical publications, te all of which he contributed 
with the ardour and industry of a mind loving literature for its 
own sake, and amiably hoping through its means to benefit and 
refine his nativecountry. His fame will probably chiefly rest on 
his Wieland, his Arthur Mervyn, and his Edgar Huntley; all 
productions of extraordinary genius, not so much rewarded in 
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ii their native country, and not so universally known in this, as they 
Tas de-erve tu be; but the Americans are slowly beginning to find 
out, that taste and literature may be subjects of national pride, as 
well as steam boats, and navigable rivers ; and Englishmen are 
in general ready enough to do justice to merit, when they are 
once convinced of its existence, whatever nation it may belong 
to; we therefore hepe, that between both countries, Mr. Brown’s 
posthumous fame will at least receive that tribute of admiration 
which ought to have been more profusely rendered to his living 
exertions. 
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Arr. Ill.—Life of Sir William Jones. 


Tue life of Sir William Jones has been written by his friend 

Lord Teignmouth with that minuteness which the character of 

so illustrious and extraordinary a man deserved. He was born 

in London on the twenty-eighth of September, 1746. His father, 

whose Christian name he bore, although sprung immediately 

from a race of yeomen in Anglesea, could yet, like many a Cam- 

bro-Briton beside, have traced his descent, at least in a maternal 

line, from the ancient princes of Wales. But what distinguished 

| him much more was, that he had attained so great a proficiency 
Hh in the study of mathematics as to become a teacher of that branch 
| of science in the English metropolis, under the patronage of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and rose to such reputation by his writings, that 

he attracted the notice and esteem of the powerful and the learned, 

and was admitted to the intimacy of the Earls of Hardwicke 

and Macclesfield ; Lord Parker, President of the Royal Society; 

Halley; Mead; and Samuel Johnson. By his wife, Mary, the 

daughter of a cabinet-maker in London, he had two sons, one of 

whom died an infant, and a daughter. In three years after the 

birth of the remaining son, the father himself died, and left the 

two children to the protection of their mother. An extraordinary 

mark of her presence of mind sufficiently indicated how capable 

this mother was of executing the difficult duty imposed on her by 

his decease. Doctor Mead had pronounced his case, which was 

a polypus on the heart, to be a hopeless one; and her anxious 

precautions to hinder the fatal intelligence from reaching him 

™ were on the point of being defeated by the arrival of a letter of 

condolence and consolation from an injudicious but well-meaning 
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friend, when, on discovering its purport, she had sufficient ad- 
dress to substitute the lively dictates of her own invention for the 
real contents of the epistle, and by this affectionate delusion not 
merely to satisfy the curiosity but to cheer the spirits of her dy- 
ing husband. 

So great was her solicitude for the improvement of her son, 
that she declined the pressing instances of the Countess of Mac- 
clesfield to reside under her roof, lest she should be hindered from 
attending exclusively to that which was now become her main 
concern. To the many inquiries which the early vivacity of the 
boy prompted him to put to her, the invariable answer she returned 
was, read, and you will know. This assurance, added to the other 
means of instruction, from which her fondness, or more probably 
her discernment, induced her to exclude every species of severity, 
were so efficacious that in his fourth year he was able to read at 
sight any book in his own language. Two accidents occurred 
to hinder this rapid advancement from proceeding. Once he 
narrowly escaped being consumed by flames from having fallen 
into the fire, while endeavouring. to scrape down some soot from 
the chimney of a room in which he had been left alone; and was 
rescued only in consequence of the alarm given to the servants by 
his shrieks. At another time, his eye was nearly put out by one 
of the hooks of his dress, as he was struggling under the hands 
of the domestic who was putting on his clothes. From the ef- 
fects of this injury his sight never completely recovered. 

In his fifth year he received a strong impression from reading 
the twentieth chapter of the Apocalypse. The man must have a 
cold imagination who would deny that this casual influence might 
have first disclosed not only the lofty and ardent spirit, but even 
that insatiable love of learning, by which he was afterwards dis- 
tinguished above all his cotemporaries. Amidst the general pro- 
scription of reading adapted to excite wonder, that germ of know- 
ledge, in the minds of our children, it is lucky that the Bible is 
still left them. 

At the end of his seventh year he was placed under the tuition 
of Dr. Thackeray, the master of Harrow school; but had not been 
there two years before a fracture of his thigh bone, that happened 
in a scramble among his play-fellows, occasioned another sus- 
pension of his studies. During the twelvemonth which he now 
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passed at home with his mother, he became so conversant with 
several writers in his own language, especially Dryden and Pope, 
that he set himself about making imitations of them. 

On his return to Harrow, no allowance was made for the inev- 
itable consequences of this interruption: he was replaced in the 
class with those boys whose classical learning had been progres- 
sive while his was stationary, or:rather retrogade, and unmerited 
chastisement was inflicted on him for his inferiority to those with 
whom he had wanted the means of maintaining an equality. Im- 
pelled either by fear, by shame, or by emulation, he laboured 
hard in private to repair his losses; of his own accord recurred 
to the rudiments of the grammar; and was so diligent that he 
speedily outstripped all his juvenile competitors. * 

In his twelfth year he entered into a scheme for representing a 
play in conjunction with his schoolfellows ; but instead of seek- 
ing his Dramatis Persone among the heroes of Homer, as Pope 
had done in his boyhood, Jones, by a remarkable effort of memo- 
ry, committed to paper what he retained of Shakspeare’s Tem- 
pest, which he had read at his mother’s ; and himself sustained 
the part of Prospero in that Comedy. Meanwhile his poetical 
faculty did not lie dormant. He turned into English verse all 
Virgil’s Eclogues and several of Ovid’s Epistles; and wrote a 
Tragedy on the fable of Meleager, which was acted during the 
holidays by himself and his comrades, and in which he sustained 
the character of the hero. A short specimen of the drama is 
preserved. The language brings to our recollection that of the 
Mock Tragedy in Hamlet. 

When the other boys were at their sports, Jones continued to 
linger over his book, or, if he mingled in their diversions, his 
favourite objects were still uppermost in his thoughts; he di- 
rected his playmates to divide the fields into comjartments to 
which he gave the names of the several Grecian republics; al- 
lotted to each their political station; and “ wielding at will the 
fierce democracies,” arranged the complicated concerns of peace 
and war, attack and defence, councils, harangues, and negociations. 
Dr. Thackeray was compelled to own that “ if his pupil were left 
naked and friendless on Salisbury plain, he would yet find his way 
to fame and riches.” 

On the resignation of that master, the management of the 
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school devolved on Dr. Sumner, by whom Jones, then in is fif- 
teenth year, was particularly distinguished. Such was his zeal, 
that he devoted whole nights to study ; and, not contented with 
applying himself at school to the classical languages, and during 
the vacations to the Italian and French, he attained Hebrew 
enough to enable him to read the psalms in the original, and made 
himself acquainted with the Arabic character. Strangers, who 
visited Harrow, frequently inquired for him by the appellation of 
the great scholar. | 

Some of his compositions from this time to his twentieth year, 
which he collected and entitled Limon,* in imitation of the an- 
cients, are printed among his works. A youngscholar who should 
now glance his eye over the first chapter, containing speeches 
from Shakspeare and Addison’s Cato translated into Greek iam- 
bics on the model of the Three Tragedians, would put aside the 
remainder with a smile of complacency at the improvement which 
has since been made in this species of task under the auspices of 
Porson. } 

His mother was urged by several of the legal profession, who 
interested themselves in his welfare, to place him in the office of 
a special pleader ; but considerations of prudence, which repre- 
sented to her that the course of education necessary to qualifi 
him for the practice of the law was exceedingly expensive ofa 
the advantages remote, hindered her from acquiescing in their 
recommendation; at the same time that his own inclination and 
the earnest wishes of his master concurred in favour of prosecu- 
ting his studies at college. Which of the two universities should 
have the credit of perfecting instruction thus auspiciously com- 
menced was the next subject of debate. But the advice of Dr. 
Glasse, then a private tutor at Harrow, prevailing over that of 
the head master, who, by a natural partiality for the place of his 
own education would have given the preference to Cambridge, 
he was in 1764 admitted of University College in Oxford, whither 
his mother determined to remove her residence, either for the 
purpose of superintending his health and morals, or of enjoying 
the society of so excellent a son. 

Before quitting school he presented to his friend Parnell, ne- 
phew _of the poet, and afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer 


* Atay, a meadow. 
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in Ireland, a manuscript volume of English verses, consisting; 
among other pieces, of that essay which some years after he 
moulded into his Arcadia; and of translations from Sophocles, 
Theocritus, and Horace. If the encouragement of Dr. Sumner 
had not been overruled by the dissuasion of his more cautious 
friends, he would have committed to the press his Greek and 
Latin compositions, among which was a Comedy in imitation of 
the style of Aristophanes, entitled Mormo. 

Like many other lads, whose talents have unfolded in all their 
luxuriance under the kindness of an indulgent master, he expe- 
rienced a sudden chill at his first transplantation into academic 
soil. His reason was perplexed amid the intricacies of the school 
logic, and his taste revolted by the barbarous language that en- 
veloped it. 

On the 3ist of October he was unanimously elected to one of 
the four scholarships founded by Sir Simon: Bennet. But as he 
had three seniors, his prospect of a fellowship was distant; and 
he was anxious to free his mother from the inconvenience of con- 
tributing to his support. His disgust for the University, how- 
ever, was fortunately not of long continuance. The college tu- 
tors relieved him from an useless and irksome attendance on 
their lectures, and judiciously left the employment of his time at 

owr: disposal. He turned it to a good account in perusing 
the principal Greek historians and poets, together with the 
whole of Lucian and of Plato; writing notes, and exercising 
himself in imitations of his favourite authors as he went on. In 
order to facilitate his acquisition of the Arabic tongue, more 
particularly with regard to its pronunciation, he engaged a na- 
tive of Aleppo, named Mirza, whom he met with in London, to: 
accompany him to Oxford, and employed him in re-translating 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments into their original language, 
whilst he wrote out the version himself as the other dictated, and 
corrected the inaccuracies by the help of a grammar and lexicon. 
The affinity which he discovered between this language and the 
modern Persian, induced him to extend his researches to the lat- 
ter dialect; and he thus laid the foundation of his extraordinary 
knowledge in oriental literature. 

During the vacations he usually resorted to London, where he 
was assiduous in his attendance on the schools of Angelo, for the 
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sake of accomplishing himself in the manly exercises of fencing 
and riding; and, at home, directed his attention to modern lan- 
guages, and familiarised himself with the best writers in Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese ; “ thus,”’ he observed, “ with the for- 
tune of a peasant, he gave himself the education of a prince.”’ 

The year after his entrance at college, he accepted a proposal 
that was made him to undertake the education of Lord Al- 
thorpe, then a child about seven years old; and for that purpose 
spent much of his time at Wimbledon, where he composed many 
of his English poems, and studied ‘attentively the Hebrew Bible, 
particularly the prophetical writings, and the book of Job. 

In the summer of 1766, a fellowship of University College un- 
expectedly became vacant; and being conferred on Jones, secu- 
red him the enjoyment of that independence which he had so 
much desired. With independence he seems to have been satis- 
fied; for, on his return to Wimbledon, he declined an offer made 
him by the Duke of Grafton, then first Lord of the Treasury, of 
the place of interpreter for eastern languages. The same answer 
which conveyed his refusal recommended in earnest terms his 
friend Mirza as one fitted to perform the duties of the office, but 
the application remained unnoticed ; and he regretted that his 
inexperience in such matters had prevented him from adopting 
the expedient of nominally accepting the employment for him- 
self and consigning the profits of it to the Syrian. 

In 1767 he began his treatise De Poesi Asiatica, on the plan of 
Lowth’s Przlectiones, and composed a Persian grammar, for the 
use of a schvuol-fellow, who was about to go to India. His usual 
course of study was for a short time interrupted by an attendance 
on Earl Spencer, the father of his pupil, to Spa. The ardour of 
his curiosity as a linguist made him gladly seize the opportunity 
afforded him by this expedition of obtaining some knowledge of 
German. Nor was he so indifferent to slighter accomplish- 
ments as not to avail himself of the instructions of a celebrated 
dancing master at Aix-la-Chapelle. He had before taken lessons 
from Gallini in that trifling art. From a pensioner at Chelsea 
he had learnt the use of the broadsword. He afterwards made 
an attempt, in which, however, he does not seem to have perse- 
vered, to become a performer on the national instrument of his 


forefathers, the harp. Ambition of such various attainments re- 
VOL. INO. VI. 57 
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minds us of what is related concerning the Admirable Crichton, 
and Pico of Mirandola. 

Christian the Seventh, King of Denmark, who, in 1768, was 
on a visit to this country, had brought with him a Persian his- 
tory of Nadir Shah in manuscript, which he was desirous to 
have translated from that language into the French. On this oc- 
casion Jones was applied to by one of the under Secretaries to 
the Duke of Grafton, to gratify the wishes of the Danish mon- 
arch. The task was so little to his mind that he would have ex- 
cused himself from engaging in it; and he accordingly suggest- 
ed Major Dow, a gentleman already distinguished by his trans- 
lations from the Persic, as one fit to be employed ; but he like- 
wise pleading his other numerous occupations as a reason for not 
undertaking this, and the application to Jones being renewed, 
with an intimation that it would be disgraceful to the country if 
the King should be compelled to take the manuscript into France, 
he was at length stimulated to a compliance. At the expiration 
of a twelvemonth, during which interval it had been more than 
once eagerly demanded, the work was accomplished. The pub- 
lication of it was completed in 1770, and forty copies were trans- 
mitted to the court of Denmark. To the history was appended 
a treatise on Oriental poetry, written also in French. One of the 
chief difficulties imposed on the translator had been the 
necessity of using that language in the version, of which it could 
not be expected that he should possess an entire command ; but 
to obviate this inconvenience, he called in the aid of a French- 
man who corrected the inaccuracies in the diction. Christian 
expressed himself well satisfied with the manner in which his 


‘intentions had been fulfilled: but a diploma, constituting the 


translator a member of the Royal Society at Copenhagen, toge- 
with an earnest recommendation of him to the regard of his own 
sovereign, were the sole rewards of his labour. Of the history 
he afterwards published an abridgement in English. 

The predilection he had conceived for the Muses of the East, 
whom, with the blind idolatry of a lover, he exalted above those 
of Greece and Rome, was further strengthened by his intercourse 
with an illustrious foreigner whom they had almost as much 
captivated. The person with whom this similarity of taste con- 
nected him, was Charles Reviczki, afterwards imperial minis- 
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ter at Warsaw, and ambassador at the English court with the 
title of Count. Their correspondence which turns principally 


on the object of their common pursuit, and is written in the | 


French and Latin languages, commenced in 1768. At this 
time he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

In the summer of the ensuing year, Jones accompanied his 
pupil to the school at Harrow. During his residence there he 
transcribed his Persian grammar. He had already begun a dic- 
tionary of that language, with illustrations of the principal words 
from celebrated writers, a work of vast labour, which he resol- 
ved not to prosecute without the assurance of an adequate remu- 
neration from the East India Company. 

At the entreaty of Dr. Glasse, he now dedicated some portion 
of his time to religious inquiry. The result was a conviction of 
the truth of Christianity, in his belief of which, it is said, he had 
hitherto been unconfirmed. In the winter he made a second 
visit to the Continent with the family of his noble patron. After 
a longer stay at Paris than was agreeable to him, they passed 
down the Rhine to Lyons, and thence proceeded by Marseilles, 
Frejus, and Antibes, to Nice. At the last of these places they 
resided long enough to allow of his returning to his studies, 
which were divided between the arts of music and painting; the 
mathematics; and military tactics;—a science of which he 
thought no Briton could, without disgrace, be ignorant. He also 
wrote a treatise on education; and began a tragedy, entitled So- 
liman, on the murder of the son of that monarch by the treach- 
ery of his step-mother. Of the latter, although it appears from 
one of his letters that he had completed it, no traces were 
found among his papers, except a prefatory discourse too un- 
finished to meet the public eye. The subject has been treated by 
Champfort, a late French writer, and one of the best among Ra- 
cine’s school, in a play called Mustapha and Zeangir. I do not 
recollect, and have not now the means of ascertaining, whether 
that fine drama, the Solimano of Prospero Bonarelli, is found- 
ed on the same tragic incident in the Turkish History. 

An excursion which he had meditated to Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, he was under the necessity of postponing to a future oc- 
casion. On his way back, he diverged te Geneva, in hopes of 
seeing Voltaire; but was disappointed, as the Frenchman ex- 
cused himself, on account of age and sickness, from conversing 
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with a stranger. At Paris he succeeded by the help of of some 
previous knowledge of the Chinese character, and by means of 
Couplet’s Version of the Works of Confucius, in construing a 
poem by that writer, from a selection in the king’s library, and 
sent a literal version of it to his friend Reviczki. From the 
French Capital the party returned through Spa to England. 
During their short residence at Spa he sketched the plan of an 
epic poem, on the discovery of Britain by the Prince of Tyre. 
The suggestion and advice of his friends, who thought that abil- 
ities and attainments like his required a more extensive sphere of 
action than was afforded them by the discharge of his duties as 
a private tutor, strengthened, probably, by a consciousness of his 
own power, induced him to relinquish that employment, and 
henceforward to apply himself to the study and practice of the 
law. An almost enthusiastic admiration of the legal institutions 
of his own country, a pure and ardent zeal for civil liberty, and 
an eminent independence and uprightness of mind, were qualifi- 
cations that rendered this destination of his talents not less desi- 
rable in a public view than it was with reference to his individual 
interests. He accordingly entered himself a member of the Tem- 
ple, on the 19th of September, 1770. To faculties of so compre- 
hensive a grasp, the abandonment of his philological researches 
was-not indispensable for the successful prosecution of his new 
pursuit. Variety was perhaps even a necessary aliment of his 
active mind, which without it might have drooped and lan- 
guished. Indeed, the cultivation of eastern learning eventually 
proved of singular service to him in his juridical capacity. 

In 1771 he published in French a pamphlet in answer to An- 
quetil du Perron’s Attack on the University of Oxford, in the 
discourse prefixed to his “ Zind-Avesta;”’ and entered on “ A His- 
tory of the Turks,” the introduction to which was printed, but 
not made public till after his death. He had a design to apply 
for the office of minister at Constantinople, in the event of a ter- 
mination of the war with Russia, and looked forward with eager- 
ness to an opportunity of contemplating the Turkish manners at 
their source. A small volume of his poems, consisting chiefly 
of translations from the Eastern languages, with two prose dis- 
sertations annexed, made their appearance in the following year, 
when he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. From the 
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preface to the poems, it appears that his relish for the Greek and 
Roman writers had now returned; and that he justly regarded 
them as the standard of true taste. His terms not having been 
regularly kept in the University, (where his mother and sister 
had still continued to reside) he did not take his degree of Master 
of Arts till the Easter of 1773. In theJanuary following he was called 
to the bar. At the conclusion of the preface to his Commentaries 
de Poesi Asiatica, published at this period, he announces his de- 
termination to quit the service of the muses, and apply himself 
entirely to his professional studies. Ina letter to Reviczki, of 
February, 1775, we find him declaring that he no longer intend- 
ed to solicit the embassy to Constantinople. This year he at- 
tended the spring circuit, and sessions at Oxford ; and the next 
was appointed one of the commissioners of bankrupts, and was 
to be found regularly as a legal practitioner in Westminster 
Hall. At the same time, that he might not lose sight of classi- 
cal literature, he was assiduous in his perusal of the Grecian ora- 
tors, and employed himself in a version of the Orations of 
Iszeus ; nor does he appear to have broken off his correspondence 
with learned foreigners, among whom were the youngest Schul- 
tens, and G. S. Michaelis. The translation of Iszeus, which ap- 
pears to be executed with fidelity, was published in 1779, with a 
dedication to Earl Bathurst, in which he declares “ his Lordship 
to have been his greatest, his only benefactor.’’ His late ap- 
pointment is the obligation to which he refers. 

A vacancy had now occured on the bench at Fort William, in 
Bengal; and Jones was regarded by his brethren at the bar as 
the fittest person to occupy that station. The patronage of the 
minister, however, was requisite to this office; and the violent 
measures which government had lately adopted, with respect to 
the American Colonies, were far from being such as accorded 
with his notions of freedom and justice. He was resolved that 
no consideration should induce him to surrender the indepen- 
dence of his judgment on this, or any other national topic. 
“If the minister,” says he, in one of his letters to his pupil, 
Lord Althorpe, “ be offended at the style in which I have spoken, 
do speak, and will speak of public affairs, and on that account, 
shall refuse to give me the judgeship, I shall not be at all morti- 
fied, having already a very decent competence without a debt or 
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acare of any kind.” His patriotic feelings displayed themselves 
in a Latin Ode to Liberty, published in March, 1780, under the 
title of Julii Melesigoni ad Libertatem, an assumed name, form- 
ed by an anagram of his own in Latin. 

The resignation of Sir Robert Newdigate, one the members 
returned to parliament for the University of Oxford, in the mean- 
time, induced several members of that learned body, who were 
friendly to Jones, to turn their eyes towards him, as their future . 
representative. The choice of a candidate undistinguished by 
birth or riches, and recommended solely by his integrity, ta- 
lents, and learning, would have reflected the highest honour 
on his constituents; but many being found to be disinclined to 
his interest, it was thought more prudent to relinquish the can- 
vass. He published in July a small pamphlet, entitled, an En- 
quiry into the Legal Mode of surpressing Riots, with a constitu- 
tional Plan of Future Defence. The insurrection which had for 
some days disgraced the British metropolis, at the beginning of 
June, suggested the publication of this tract. In the autumn of 
this year he made a journey to Paris, as he had done the pre- 
ceding summer. During a fortnight’s residence in that captial, 
he attended some causes at the Palais ; obtained access to a fine 
manuscript in the royal library, which opened to him a nearer 
insight into the manners of the ancient Arabians; and mingled 
in the society of as many of the American leaders as he could 
fall in with, purposing to collect materials for a future history 
of their unhappy contest with the mother country. In the midst 
of this keen pursuit of professional and literary eminence he had 
the misfortune to lose his mother, who had lived long enough to 
see her tenderness and assiduity in the conduct of his education 
amply rewarded. 

An Essay on the Law of Bailments, and the translation of an 
Arabian Poem on the Mahomedan Law of Succession to the 
Property of Intestates, to the latter of which undertakings he was 
incited by his views of preferment in the East, testified his indus- 
try in the pursuit of his legal studies; while on the other hand, 
several short poems evinced, from time to time, his intended re- 
linquishment of the tuneful art to be either impracticable or un- 
necessary. 

In the summer of 1782 the interests of one of his clients led 
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him again to Paris, from whence he returned by the circuitous 
route of Normandy, and the United Provinces. In the spring 
of this year he had become a member of the Society for Consti- 
tutional information. A more equal representation of the peo- 
ple in parliament was at this time the subject of general discus- 
sion, and he did net fail to stand forward as the strenuous cham- 
pion of a measure which seemed likely to infuse new spirit and 
vigour into our constitutional liberties. His sentiments were 
publicly professed in a speech before the meeting assembled at 
the London Tavern, on the 28th of May; and he afterwards 
gave a wider currency to them from the press. He maintained 
that the representation ought to be nearly equal and universal ; 
an opinion in which few would now be found to coincide; and 
which, if he had lived a little longer, he would probably himself 
have acknowledge to be erroneous. At Paris, he had written a 
Dialogue between a Farmer and a Country Gentleman on the 
Principles of Government, and it was published by the Society. 
A bill of indictment was found against the Dean of St. Asaph, 
whose sister he afterwards married, for an edition printed in 
Wales; and Jones avowed himself the author. 

In the beginning of 1783 appeared his translation of the seven 
Arabian poems, suspended in the temple at Mecca about the com- 
mencement of the sixth century. 

In the March of this year, he was gratified by the long desired 
appointment to the office of judge in the supreme court of judi- 
cature, at Fort William, in Bengal, which was obtained for him 
through the interest of Lord-Ashburton; and he received the 
honour of knighthood usually conferred on that occasion. The 
divisions among his political friends after the decease of that ex- 
cellent nobleman, the Marquis of Rockingham, afforded him an 
additional motive for wishing to be employed at a distance from 
his country, which he no longer hoped to see benefited by their 
exertions. He was immediately afterwards united to Anna 
Maria Shipley, the daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph, a learn- 
ed and liberal prelate. His attachment to this lady had been 
of long continuance, and he had been waiting only for an hon- 
ourable independence before he could resolve to join the fortunes 
of one so tenderly beloved to his own. 


Sir William Jones embarked for the East in April, 1783. It 
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is impossible not to sympathise with the feelings of a scholar 
about to visit places over which his studies had thrown the 
charm of a mysterious interest; to explore treasures that had 
rested as yet in darkness to European eyes ; and to approach the 
imagined cradle of human science and art. During his voyage 
he made the following memoranda of objects for his inquiry, 
and of works to be begun or executed during his residence in 


Asia. 

1. The Laws of the Hindus and Mahommedans. 

2. The History of the Ancient world. 

3. Proofs and illustrations of Scripture. 

4. Traditions concerning the deluge, &c. 

5. Modern Politics, and Geography of Hindustan. 

6. Best Mode of Governing Bengal. 

7. Arithmetic and Geometry, and Mixed Sciences of the Asiatics. 

8. Medicine, Chemistry, Surgery, and Anatomy, of the Indians. 

9. Natural Productions of India. 

10. Poetry, Rhetoric, and Morality of Asia. 

11. Music of the Eastern Nations, 

12. The Shi-King, or 300 Chinese Odes. 

13. The best Accounts of Thibet and Cashmir, 

14. Trade, Manufactures, Agriculture, and Commerce of India. 

15. Mogul constitution contained in the Defteri Alemghiri, and Ayein 
Acbari. 

16, Mahratta Constitution. 





To print and puplish the Gospel of St, Luke, in Arabic. 

To publish Law Tracts, in Persian or Arabic. 

To print and publish the Psalms of David, in Persian Verse. 

To compose, if God grant me life, 

1. Elements of the Laws of England. Model—the Essay on Bailment. 
Aristotle. 

2. The History of the American War.—Model—Thucydides and Polybius. 

3. Britain Discovered, an Heroic Poem on the Constitution of England. 

Machinery. Hindu Gods. Model—Homer. 

4, Speeches, Political and Forensic. _Model—Demosthenes. 

5. Dialogues, Philosophical and Historical. Model—Plato. 

6. Letters. Model Demosthenes and Plato. 

In the course of the voyage the vessel touched at Madeira; 
andin ten weeks after quitting Cape Verd Islands arrived at 
that of Hinzuan or Joanna, of which he has lefta very lively 
and pleasing description. | 

In September he landed at Calcutta; and before the conclu- 
sion of the year, entered on the performance of his judicial func- 
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tion, and delivered his first charge to the grand jury, on. the. 
opening of the sessions. This address was such as not to dis- 
appoint the high expectations that had been formed of him 
before his arrival. 

It was evident that the leisure, or perhaps even the undivided 
attention and labour of no one man, could have sufficed for pros- 
ecuting researches so extensive and arduous as those he had 
marked out for himself. The association of others in this design 
was the obvious method ofremedying the difficulty. At his sug- 
gestion, accordingly, an institution was, in January, 1784, framed 
as closely as possible on the model of the Royal Society in Lon- 
don ; and the presidency was offered to Mr. Hastings, then Gov- 
ernor-general in India, who not only was a liberal encourager of 
Persian and Sanscrit literature, but had made himself a profi- 
cient in the former of these languages at a time when its impor- 
tance had not been duly appreciated ; and was familiarly versed 
in the common dialects of Bengal. That gentleman, however, 
declining the honour, and recommending that it should be cons 
ferred on the proposer of the scheme, he was consequently elect- 
ed president. The names of Chambers, Gladwyn, Hamilton, 
and Wilkins, among others, evince that it was not difficult for 
him to find coadjutors. How well the institution has answered 
the ends for which it was formed the public has seen in the Asia- 
tic Researches. 

A thorough acquaintance with the religion and literature of 
India appeared to be attainable through no other medium than 
a knowledge of the Sanscrit ; and he therefore applied himself 
without delay to the acquisition of that language. It was not long 
before he found that his health would oblige him to some res- 
triction in the intended prosecution of his studies. Ina letter 
written a few days after his arrivalin India, he informs one of 
his friends that “ as long as he stays in India, he does not expect 
to be free from a bad digestion, the morbus literatorum ; for 
which there is hardly any remedy but abstinence from too 
much food, literary and culinary. I rise,”’ he adds, “ before the 
sun, and bathe after a gentle ride; my diet is light and sparing 
and I go early to rest : yet the activity of my mind is too strong 
for my constitution, though naturally not infirm; and I must 


be satisfied with a valetudinarian state of health.” All these 
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precautions, however, did not avail to secure him from violent 
and reiterated attacks. In 1784 he travelled to the city of 
Benares, by the rout of Guyah, celebrated as the birth-place of 
the philosopher Boudh, and the resort of Hindu pilgrims from 
all parts of the East ; and returned by Gour, formerly the resi- 
dence of the sovereigns of Bengal. During this journey he 
laboured for some time under a fit of illness that had nearly ter- 
minated his life. Yet no sooner did he become a convalescent 
than he applied himself to the study of botany, and composed a 
metrical tale, entitled The Enchanted Fruit, or Hindu Wife ; and 
a Treatise on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India; the latter 
of which he communicated to the Society. He had not been 
many months settled after his return to Calcutta, when he found 
the demand made on him for his company, by the neighbour- 
hood of that place, so frequent as to produce a troublesome in- 
terruption to the course of his literary engagements. He there- 
fore looked out for a situation more secluded, to which he might 
betake himself during the temporary cessations of his official 
duties ; and made choice of Chrishnanagur, at the distance of 
fifty miles, which, besides a dry soil and pure air, possessed an 
additional recommendation in its vicinity to a Hindu College. 
Indeed he omitted no means that could tend to facilitate his ac- 
quaintance with the learning and manners of the natives. A 
considerable portion of his income was set aside for the purpose 
of supporting their scholars, whom he engaged for his instruc- 
tion. 

The administration of justice was frequently interrupted by 
the want of integrity in the Pundits, or expounders of the sta- 
tutes. To prevent the possibility of such deception this upright 
magistrate undertook to compile and translate a body of Hindu 
and Mahommedan laws, and to form a digest of them in imita- 
tion of that of the Roman law framed by the order of the empe- 
ror Justinian. The mind can scarcely contemplate a plan of 
utility more vast or splendid than one which aimed at preserving 
the fountain of right uncontaminated for twenty millions of peo- 
ple. During the period of sessions and term, when his attend- 
ance was required at Calcutta, he usually resided on the banks 
of the Ganges, five miles from the court. 

In 1785 a periodical work, called the Asiatic Miscellany, which 
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ie has been erroneously attributed to the Asiatic Society, was un- 

of dertaken at Calcutta; and to the first two volumes, which ap- 4 
f peared in that and the following year, he contributed six hymns i 
“ addressed to Hindu deities ; a literal version of twenty tales and i 
4 fables of Nizami, expressly designed for the help of students in ‘i 
1 the Persian language ; and several smaller pieces. Ui 
. A resolution, which had passed the Board of the Executive i 
a Government of Bengal, for altering the mode of paying the sala- i 
; ries of the judges, produced from him a very spirited remon- “| 

| strance. The affair, however, seems to have been misconceived ij 
r by himself and his brethren on the bench; and on its being ex- a 
A plained the usual harmony was restored. At the commence- ne i 
| ment of 1786, while this matter was pending, he made a voyage at 
of to Chatigan, the boundary of the British dominions in Bengal i 
i towards the east. In this “ Indian Montpelier,” where he des- 4 
id cribes “the hillocks covered with pepper vines, and sparkling | 
at with blossoms of the coffee tree,” in addition to his other literary Bis i" 
u researches he twice perused the poem of Ferdausi, consisting of (| 
af above sixty thousand couplets. This he considered to be an a 
a epic poem as majestic and entire as the Iliad ; and thought the } 
” outline of it related to a single hero, Khosran, (the Cyrus of He- abi 
si rodotus and Xenophon,) whom as he says, “the Asiatics, con- Bh 
- versing with the Father of European History, described accord- 


ing to their popular traditions by his true name, which the 
Greek alphabet could not express.” A nearer acquaintance 
with the great epic bard of Persia had now taught him there- 
Y fore to retract the assertion he had made in his Commentary on 


a Asiatic Poetry, that “the hero, as it is called, of the poem, was 
* that well known Hercules of the Persians, named Rustem ; al- 
“ though there are several other heroes, or warriors, to each of 
- whom their own particular glory is assigned.” At the time of 
‘ writing this, he had an intention, if leisure should be allowed 
) 


him, of translating the whole work. A version of Ferdausi, 
8 either in verse, unfettered by rhyme, or in such numerous prose 
as the prophetical parts of the Bible are translated into, would, 
I think, be the most valuable transfer that our language is now 
capable of receiving from foreign tongues. 

In 1787 he flattered himself that his constitution had over- 
come the climate; but his apprehensions were awakened for the 
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health of Lady Jones, to which it had been yet more unfavoura- 
ble ; and he resolved, if some amendment did not appear likely, 
to urge her return to her native country ; preferring, he said, the 
pang of separation for five or six years, to the anguish, which he 
should hardly survive, of losing her. 

At the beginning of 1789 appeared the first volume of the So- 
cliety’s Researches, selected by the President. Two other vol- 
umes followed during his life-time, and a fourth was ready for 
the press at the time of his decease. 

In the same year he published his version of an ancient Indian 
drama of Calidas, entitled Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring; a wild 
and beautiful composition, which makes us desire to see more by 
the same writer, who has been termed the Shakspeare of India, 
and who lived in the last century before the Christian era. The 
doubts suggested by the critics in England, concerning the au- 
thenticity of this work, he considered as scarcely deserving of a 
serious reply. 

In his discourses, delivered before the Society, he discusses 
the origin of the several nations which inhabit the great conti- 
nent of Asia, together with its borderers, mountaineers, and 
islanders; points out the advantages to be derived from the con- 
current researches of the members of the Society, amongst which 
the confirmation of the Mosaic account of the primitive world is 
justly insisted on as the most important; and enlarges on the 
philosophy of the Asiatics. Besides several other essays, parti- 
cular dissertations are allotted to the subjects of the Indian chro- 
nology ; the antiquity of their zodiac, which he maintains not to 
have been formed from the Greeks or Arabs; the literature of 
the Hindus ; and the musical modes used by that people. 

In the course of the last two years he edited the Persian poem 
by Hatefi, of Laile and Majnoon, the Petrarch and Laura of the 
Orientals. The book was published at his own cost; and the 
profits of the sale appropriated to the relief of insolvent debtors 
in the goal at Calcutta. 

In 1793 Lady Jones, to whose constitution, naturally a weak 
one, the climate continued still unpropitious, embarked for Eng- 
land. The physicians had long recommended-a return to Eu- 
rope as necessary for the restoration of her health, or rather as 
the only means of preserving her life; but her unwillingness to 
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quit her husband had hitherto retained her in India. His eager- 
ness to accomplish his great object of preparing the Code of 
Laws for the natives would not suffer him to accompany her. 
He hoped, however, that by the ensuing year he shouid have 
executed his design ; and giving up the intention he had had of 
making a circuit through Persia and China on his return, he de- 
termined to follow her then without any deviation from his 
course. In the beginning of 1794 he published a translation of 
the Ordinances of Menu, on which he had been long employed, 
and which may be regarded as initiatory to his more copious 
pandect. 

The last twenty years of his life he proposed passing in a 
studious retreat after his return to England ; and had even com- 
missioned one of his friends to look out for a pleasant country- 
house in Middlesex, with a garden, and ground to pasture his 
cattle. 

But this prospect of future ease and enjoyment was not to be 
realized. The event which put an unexpected end both to that 
and to his important scheme for the public advantage, cannot 
be so well related as in the words of Lord Teignmouth. “On 
the 20th of April, or nearly about that date, after prolonging his 
walk to a late hour, during which he had imprudently remained 
in conversation in an unwholesome situation, he called upon the 
writer of these sheets, and complained of agueish symptoms, 
mentioning his intention of taking some medicine, and repeat- 
ing jocularly an old proverb, that ‘an ague in the spring, is 
medicine for a king.’ He had no suspicion at the time, of the 
real nature of his indisposition, which proved in fact to bea 
complaint common in Bengal, an inflammation in the liver. The 
disorder was, however, soon discovered by the penetration of the 
physician who after two or three days was called in to his as- 
sistance ; but it had then advanced too far to yield to the efficacy 
of the medicines usually prescribed, and they were administered 
in vain. The progress of the complaint was uncommonly rapid, 
and terminated fatally on the 27th of April, 1794. On the morn- 
ing of that day, his attendants, alarmed at the evident symp- 
toms of approaching dissolution, came precipitately to call the 
friend who has now the melancholy task of recording the mourn- 
ful event : not a moment was lost in repairing to his house. He 
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was lying on a bed, in a posture of meditation, and the only 
symptom of remaining life was a small degree of motion in the 
heart, which after a few seconds ceased, and he. expired without 
a pang or groan. His bodily suffering, from the complacency 
of his features, and the ease of his attitude, could not have been 
severe ; and his mind must have derived consolation from those 
sources where he had been in the habit of seeking it, and where 
alone in our last moments it can befound.” ‘ The funeral cere- 
mony,” adds his noble biographer, “ was performed on the fol- 
lowing day, with the honours due to his public station ; and the 
numerous attendance of the most respectable British inhabitants 
of Calcutta, evinced their sorrow for his loss, and their respect 
for his memory. The pundits who were in the habit of attend- 
ing him, when I saw them at a public durbar, a few days after 
that melancholy event, could neither restrain their tears for his 
loss, nor find terms to express their admiration at the wonderful 
progress which he had made in the sciences which they pro- 
fessed.”’ 

A domestic affliction of the severest kind was spared him by 
his removal from life. Eight years after that event, his sister, 
who was married to an opulent merchant retired from business, 
perished miserably, in consequence of her clothes having taken 
fire. 

His large collection of Sanscrit, Arabic, and other eastern 
manuscripts, was presented by his widow to the Royal Society. 
A catalogue of them, compiled by Mr. Wilkins, is inserted in his 
works. 

The following list of desiderata was found among his papers, 


after his decease. 
India. 
The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the Pur4nas. 
A Botanical Description of Indian Plants, from the Coshas, &c. 
A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, from Panini, 
A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language, from thirty-two original Vocabu- 
jaries and Niructi. 


On the ancient Music of the Indians. 

On the Medical Substances of India, and the Indian Art of Medicine. 
On the Philosophy of the Ancient Indians, 

A Translation of the Véda. 

On Ancient Indian Geometry, Astronomy, and Algebra. 

A translation of the Puranas. 
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Translation of the Mahabharat, and Ramayan, 

On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. 

On the Indian Constellations, with their Mythology, from the Puranas. 

The History of India, before the Mahommedan Conquest, from the San- 
scrit Cashmir Histories. 

Arabia. 

The History of Arabia before Mahommed. 

A Translation of the Hamasa, 

A Translation of Hariri. 

A Translation of the Facahatal Khulafé. Ofthe Cafiah. 


Persia. 
The History of Persia, from authorities in Sanscrit, Arabic, Greek, Turk- 
ish, Persian, ancient and modern. 


The Five Poems of Nizami, translated in prose. 

A Dictionary of pure Persian—Jehangiri. 
China. 

Translation of the Shi-cing. 

The Text of Con-fu-tsu, verbally translated. 


Tartary. 
A History of the Tartar nations, chiefly of the Moguls and Othmans, from 
the Turkish and Persian. 


By an unanimous vote of the East India Company Directors, 
it was resolved, that a cenotaph, with a suitable inscription, 
should be raised to his memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and 
that a statue of him should be sent to Bengal, for the purpose of 
being placed there in a proper situation. 

A monument has also been erected to his memory in the anti- 


ehapel of University College, Oxford, by Lady Jones, with the 
following inscription : 


M. S. 
Gulielmi Jones equitis aurati, 
Qui clarum in literis nomen a patre acceptum 
Magna cumulavit gloria 
Ingenium in illo erat scientiarum omnium capax, 
Disciplinisque optimis diligentissimé excultum 
Erat indoles ad virtutem eximia, 
Et in Justitia, Libertate, Religione vindicanda 
Maxime probata. 
Quicquid autem utile vel honestem 
Consiliis, Exemplo,. Auctoritate vivus promoverat, 
Id omne scriptis suis immortalibus 
Etiam nunc tuetur atque ornat, 
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Przstantissimum hunc virum, 
Cima provincia Bengala, 
Ubi judicis integerrimi munus 
. Per decennium obierat, 
Reditum in patriam meditaretur, 
Ingruentis morbi vis oppressit, 
X. Kal. Jun. A. C. MDCCLXXXXIV, Et. XLVIIT. 
Ut quibusin zdibus 
Ipse olim socius inclaruisset, 
In iisdem memoria ejus potissimum conservaretur, 
Honorarium hoc monumentum 
Anno Maria filia Jonathan Shipley, Epis, Asaph. 
Conjugi suo, B. M, 
P.C, 


To the name of poet, as it implies the possession of an inven- 
tive faculty, Sir William Jones as but little pretension. He 
borrows much; and what he takes he seldom makes better. Yet 
some portion of sweetness and elegance must be allowed him. 

In the hymns to the Hindu deities, the imagery, which is de- 
rived chiefly from Eastern sources, is novel and attractive. That 
addressed to Narayena is in a strain of singular magnificence. 
The description, in the fourth stanza, of the creative power or 
intelligence, issuing from the primal germ of being, and question- 
ing itself as to its own faculties, has something in it that fills the 
mind with wonder. 


What four-form’d godhead came, 
With gracefui stole and beamy diadem, 
Forth from thy verdant stem ? 
Full-gifted Brahma! Rapt in solemn thought 
He stood, and round his eyes fire-darting threw : 
But whilst his viewless origin he sought, 
One plain he saw of living waters blue, 
Their spring nor saw nor knew. 
Then in his parent stalk again retired, 
With restless pain for ages he inquired 
What were his powers, by whom, and why, conferr’d ? 
With doubts perplex’d, with keen impatience fired, 
He rose, and rising heard 
Th’ unknown, all-knowing word, 
Brahma ! no more in vain research persist, 
My veil thou canst not move.—Go, bid all worlds exist. 


To the hymns he subjoins the first Nemean ode of Pindar, 
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‘not only,” he says, “ in the same measure as nearly as possible 
but almost word for word with the original ; those epithets and 
phrases only being necessarily added which are printed in Italic 
letters.’ Whoever will be at the trouble of comparing him with 
Pindar will see how far he is from fulfilling this promise. 

Of the Palace of Fortune, an Indian tale, the conclusion is un- 
expected and affecting. 

The Persian song from Hafez is one of those pieces that, by a 
nameless charm, fasten themselves on the memory. 

In the Caissa, or poem on Chess, he is not minute enough to 
gratify a lover of the game, and too particular to please one who 
reads itfor the poetry. The former will prefer the Scacchia Lu- 
dus of Vida, of which it is a professed imitation ; and the latter 
will be satisfied with the few spirited lines which the Abbé de 
Lille has introduced into his L’homme des Champs, on this sub- 
ject. Vida’s poem is a surprising instance of difficulty overcome, 
in the manner with which he has moulded the phraseology of the 
classics to a purpose apparently alien from it ; and he has made 
his mythology agreeable, trivial as it is, by the skill with which 
itis managed. But I find that both the Caissa, and the Arcadia, 
which is taken from a paper in the Guardian, were done, as the 
author says, at the age of 16 or 17 years, and were saved from the 
fire in preferance to a great many others, because they seemed 
more correctly versified than the rest. It is, therefore, hardly fair 
to judge them very strictly. 

His Latin commentary on Asiatic poetry is more valuable for 
the extracts from the Persian and Arabic poets, which he has 
brought together in it, than to be commended for any thing else 
that it contains, or for the style in which it is written. Certain 
marks of hurry in the composition, which his old school-fellow, 
Doctor Parr, had intimated to him with the ingenuousness of a 
friend and a scholar, are still apparent. He takes up implicitly 
with that incomplete and partial, though very ingenious system, 
which Burke had lately put forth in his essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful. He has supported that writer’s definition of Beauty 
by a quotation from Hermogenes. A better confirmation of his 
theory might have been adduced from the Philebus of Plato, in 
which Socrates makes the same distinction as our eloquent 
countryman has taken so much pains to establish between that 
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sensation which accompanies the removal of pain or danger, and 
which he calls delight—and positive pleasure.* 

As the work, however, of a young man, the commentary was 
such as justly to raise high expectations of the writer. 

His style in English prose, where he had most improved it, 
that is, in his discourses delivered in India on Asiatic History 
and Literature, is opulent without being superfluous ; dignified, 
yet not pompous or inflated. He appears intent only on convey- 
ing to others the result of his own inquiries and reflections on 
the most important topics in as perspicuous a manner as possi- 
ble; and the embellishments of diction come to him unbidden and 
unsought. His prolixity does not weary, nor his learning em- 
barrass, the reader. If he had been more elaborate, he might 
have induced a suspicion of artifice; if he had been less so, the 
weightiness of his matter would seem to have been scarcely 
enough considered. 

But he has higher claims to the gratitude of his country, and 
of mankind, than either prose or poetry can give. His steady 
zeal in the cause of liberty, and justice, and truth, is above all 


praise ; and will leave his name among the few 
———quos zquus amavit 
Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad zthera virtus, 
Dis geniti. 





* ’Arnbuc dav ras, @ Saxpares, ursrauBaven, pas ric Srayoorr av; EQ, Tas wep 
TH Th HAAS ALYOLMA YOMUATA, RAL Mol TA TYNMATA, RAL TOY OTM THE TWALC]As, xo, 
ras Taxy boyyav, xas oon ras educc avairbwrous exovla nas aduTous, Tas Wynpwctic 
assbwras xas nda xabapas aver wapaddwos. ‘What pleasures then, Socrates, 
may one justly conclude to be true ones ?—Soc. Those which regard both 
such colours as are accounted beautiful ; and figures; and many smells and 
sounds; and whatsoever things, when they are absent, we neither feel the 
want of, nor are uneasy for ; but when present, we feel and enjoy without 
any mixture of uneasiness.” Hethen goes on to exemplify these true plea- 
sures in forms, colours, &c. Compare the De Rep. p. 584. 





ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


“ Dear Jack,” exclaimed Charles, “I aver on my life, 

* You’ve an angel, an angel, my boy, for a wife; 

‘Such beauty with wit, in her sparkle and blend 

*¢ Abroad or at home, you’ve an angel, my friend.” 

“© Hold Charles,” replied Jack, “nor incautiously roam, 
* She’s an angel abroad, but a devil at home.” 
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Art. IV.—Life of Christopher Anstey. 


Aw account of Christopher Anstey, written by his second son, 
is prefixed to the handsome edition of his works, printed at Lon- 
don, in 1808. He was born on the thirty-first of October, 1724, 
and was the son of Doctor Anstey, rector of Brinkley, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, a living in the gift of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; of which the Doctor had formerly been fellow and tutor. 
His mother was Mary, daughter of Anthony Thompson, Esq. of 
Trumpington, in the same county. They had no offspring but 
our poet, and a daughter born some years before him. 

His father was afflicted with a total deafness for so considera- 
ble a portion of his life as never to have heard the sound of his 
son’s voice ; and was thus rendered incapable of communicating 
to him that instruction which he might otherwise have derived 
from a parent endowed with remarkable acuteness of understand- 
ing. He was, therefore, sent very early to school at Bury St. 
Edmunds. Here he continued, under the tuition of the Rev. 
Arthur Kinsman, till he was removed to Eton; on the foundation 
of which school he was afterwards placed. 

His studies having been completed with great credit to him- 
self, under Doctor George, the head-master of Eton, in the year 
1742 he succeeded to a scholarship of King’s College, Cambridge, 
where his classical attainments were not neglected. He was ad- 
mitted in 1745 to a fellowship of his college; and, in the next 
year, he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts. He now resided 
chiefly in the University ; where his resistance to an innovation, 
attempted to be introduced into King’s College, involved him in 
a dispute which occasioned the degree of Master to be refus- 
ed him. That College had immemorially asserted for its mem- 
bers an exemption from the performance of those public exer- 
cises demanded of the rest of the University as a qualification 
for their degrees. This right was now questioned ; and it was 
required of the Bachelor Fellows of King’s, that they should 
compose and pronounce a Latin oration in the public schools. 
Such an infringement of privilege was not to be tamely endured. 
After some opposition made by Anstey, in common with the 
other junior Fellows, the exercise in dispute was at length ex- 
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acted. But Anstey, who was the senior Bachelor of the year, 
and to whose lot it therefore fell first to deliver this obnoxious 
declamation, contrived to frame it in such a manner, as to cast a 
ridicule on the whole proceeding. He was accordingly inter- 
rupted in the recitation of it, and ordered to compose another ; 
in which, at the same time that he pretended to exculpate him- 
self from his former offence, he continued in the same vein of 
raillery. Though his degree was withheld in consequence 
of this pertinacity, yet it produced the desired effect of maintain- 
ing for the College its former freedom. 

While an undergraduate, he had distinguished himself by his 
Latin verses called the Tripos Verses; and, in 1748, by a poem, 
in the same language, on the Peace; printed in the Cambridge 
Collection. 

His quarrel with the senior part of the University did not de- 
prive him of his fellowship. He was still occasionally an in- 
mate of the College; and did not cease to be a Fellow, till he 
came into the possession of the family estate at his mother’s 
death, in 1754. 

In two years after, he married Anne, third daughter of Felix 
Calvert, Esq. of Albury Hall, in Hertfordshire, and the sister of 
John Calvert, Esq. one of his most intimate friends, who was re- 
turned to that and many successive parliaments, for the borough 
of Hertford. “ By this most excellent lady,” says his biographer, 
with the amiable warmth of filial tenderness, “ who was allowed 
to possess every endowment of person, and qualification of mind 
and disposition which could render her interesting and attrac- 
tive in domestic life, and whom he justly regarded as the pattern 
of every virtue, and the source of all his happiness, he lived in 
uninterrupted and undiminished esteem and affection for nearly 
half a century; and by her (who for the happiness of her family 
is still living) he had thirteen children, of whom eight only sur- 
vive him. 

This long period is little chequered with events. Having no 
taste for public business, and his circumstances being easy and 
independent, he passed the first fourteen years at his seat in Cam- 
bridgeshire, in an alternation of study and the recreations of ru- 
ral life, in which he took much pleasure, But, at the end of 
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that time, the loss of his sister gave a shock to his spirits, which 
they did not speedily recover. That she was a lady of superior 
talents is probable, from her having been admitted to a friend- 
ship and correspondence with Mrs, Montague, then Miss Ro- 
binson. The effect which this deprivation produced on him 
was such as to hasten the approach, and perhaps to aggravate 
the violence, of a bilious fever, for the cure of which, by Doctor 
Heberden’s advice, he visited Bath, and by the use of those wa- 
ters was gradually restored to health. 

In 1766 he published his Bath Guide, from the press of Cam- 
bridge ; a poem, which aiming at the popular follies of the day, 
and being written in a very lively and uncommon style, rapidly 
made its way to the favour of the public. At its first appear- 
ance, Gray, who was not easily pleased, in a letter to one of his 
friends observed, that it was the only thing in fashion, and that 
it was a new and original kind of humour. Soon after the pub- 
lication of the second edition, he sold the copy-right for two 
hundred pounds to Dodsley, and gave the profits previously ac- 
cruing from the work to the General Hospital at Bath. Dods- 
ley, about ten years after his purchase, candidly owned that 
the sale had been more productive to him than that of any other 
book in which he had before been concerned; and with much 
liberality restored the copy-right to the author. 

In 1767 he wrote a short Elegy on the Death of the Marquis 
of Tavistock; and the Patriot, a Pindaric Epistle, intended to 
bring into discredit the practice of prize-fighting. 

Not long after he was called to serve the office of high-sheriff 
for the county of Cambridge. In 1770 he quitted his seat there 
for a house which he purchased in Bath. The greater conve- 
nience of obtaining instruction for a numerous family, the edu- 
cation of which had hitherto been superintended by himself, 
was one of the motives that induced him to this change of habi- 
tation. 

The Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers appearing soon 
after his arrival at Bath, and being by many imputed to a writer 
who had lately so much distinguished himself by his talent for 
satire, he was at considerable pains to disavow that publication ; 
and by some lines containing a deserved compliment to his so- 
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vereign, gave a sufficient pledge for the honesty of his declara- 
tion. , 

In 1776, a poem entitled An Election Ball, founded on a theme 
proposed by Lady Miller, who held a sort of little poetical court 
at her villa at Batheaston, did not disappoint the expectations 
formed of the author of the Bath Guide. It was at first written 
in the Somersetshire dialect, but was afterwards judiciously 
stripped of its provincialism. 

About 1786 he entertained a design of collecting his poems, 
and publishing them together. But the painful recollections 
which his task awakened, of those friends and companions of 
his youth who had been separated from him by death during so 
long a period, made him relinquish his intention. He commit- 
ted, however, to the press, translations of some of Gay’s Fables, 
which had been made into Latin, chiefly with a view to the im- 
provement of his children; an Alcaic Ode to Doctor Jenner, on 
the Discovery of the Cowpock ; and several short poems in his 
own language. “ His increasing years,” to use the words of his 
son, “ stole imperceptibly on the even tenor of his life, and gra- 
dually lessened the distance of his journey through it, without 
obscuring the serenity of the prospect. Unimpeded by sickness 
and uncleuded by sorrow, or any serious misfortune, his life was 
a life of temperance, of self-denial, and of moderation in all 
things ; and of great regularity. He rose early in the morning, 
ante diem froscens chartas, and was constant on horseback at his 
usual hour, and in all seasons. His summers were uniformly 
passed at Cheltenham, with his family during the latter part of 
his life ; and upon his return to Bath in the autumn, he fell habi- 
tually into the same unruffled scenes of domestic ease and tran- 
quillity, rendered every day more joyous and interesting to him 
by the increase of his family circle, and the enlargement of his 
hospitable table; and by many circumstances and occurrences 
connected with the welfare of his children, which gave him in- 
finite delight and satisfaction.” 

At the beginning of 1805, he experienced a sudden and gene- 
ral failure of his bodily faculties, and a correspondent depressure 


of mind. The little confidence he placed in the power of medi- 


cine made him reluctantly comply with the wishes of his friends, 
that he should take the opinion of Dr. Haygarth. Yet he was 
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hot without hope of alleviation to his complaints from change 
of air; and, therefore, removed from Bath to the house of his 
son-in-law, Mr. Bosanquet,:in Wiltshire. Here, having at first 
revived alittle, he soon relapsed, and declining gradually, ex- 
pired in the eighty-first year of his age, without apparent suffer- 
ing, in the possession of his intellectua] powers, and, according 
to the tender wish of Pindar for one of his patrons— 
view, Veupss, raporauevay, 

in the midst of his children. 

He was buried in the parish church of Walcot, in the city of 
Bath, in the same vault with his fourth daughter the wife of 
Rear-Admiral Sotheby, and her two infant children. 

A cenotaph has been erected to his memory among the poets 
of his country in Westminster Abbey, by his eldest son, the Rev. 
Christopher Anstey, with the following inscription :— 


M. S. 
Christopheri Anstey, Arm. 
Alumni Etonensis, 
Et Collegii Regalis apud Cantabrigienses olim Socii, 
Poetz 
Literis elegantioribus adprimé ornati 
Et inter principes Poetarum, 
Qui in eodem genere floruerunt, 
Sedem eximiam tenentis. 
Ille annum circiter 
MDCCLXX. 
Rus suum in agro Cantabrigiensi 
Mutavit Bathonia, 

Quem locum ei preter omne dudum arrisisse 
Testis est, celeberrimum illud’Poema, 
Titulo inde ducto insignitum : 

Thi deinceps sex et triginta annos commoratus, 
Obiit A. D. MDCCCY. 

Et ztatis suze 
Octogesimo primo 


To this there is an encomium added, which its prolixity hin- 
ders me from inserting. 

A painter and a poet were, perhaps, never more similar to 
each other in their talents than the contemporaries Bunbury and 
Anstey. There is in both an admirable power of seizing the 
ludicrous and the grotesque in their descriptions of persons and 
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incidents in familiar life ; and this accompanied by an elegance 
which might have seemed scarcely compatible with that power. 
There is in both an absence of any extraordinary elevation or 
vigour ; which we do not regret, because we can hardly conceive 
but that they would be less pleasing if they were in any respect 
different from what they are. Each possesses a perfect facility and 
command over his own peculiar manner, which has secured him 
from having any successful imitator. Yet as they were both 
employed in representing the fortuitous and transient follies, 
which the face of society had put on in their own day, rather 
than in pourtraying the. broader and more permanent distinctions 
of character and manners, it may be questioned whether they 
can be much relished out of their own country, and whether even 
there, the effect must not be weakened as fatuity and absurdity 
shall discover new methods of fastening ridicule upon them- 
selves. They border more nearly on farce than comedy. They 
have neither of them any thing of fancy, that power which can 
give a new and higher interest to the laughable itself, by min- 
gling it with the marvellous, and which has placed Aristophanes 
so far above all his followers. 

When Anstey ventures out of his own walk he does not suc- 
ceed so well. It isstrange that he should have attempted a pa- 
raphrase of St. Paul’s eulogium on Charity, after the same task 
had been so ably executed by Prior. If there is any thing, how- 
ever, that will bear repetition in a variety of forms, it is that pas- 
sage of scripture; and his verses, though not equal to Prior’s, 
may still be read with pleasure. 

The Farmer’s Daughter is a plain and affecting tale. 

His Latin verses might well have been spared. In the trans- 
lation of Gray’s Elegy there is a more than usual crampness ; 
occasioned, perhaps, by his having rendered into hexameters the 
stanzas of four lines to which the elegiac measure of the Ro- 
mans would have been better suited. The Epistola Poetica Fa- 
miliaris, addressed to his friend Mr. Bamfylde, has more free- 
dom. His scholarship did him better service when it suggested 
to him passages in the poets of antiquity, which he has parodied 
with singular happiness. Such is that imitated in one of Sim- 
kin’s Letters : 
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Bo the gods such a noble amibition inspire ? 
Or a god do we make of each ardent desire ? 


from Virgil’s 
Dine hunc ardorem mentibus addunt, 
Euryale ? an sua cuique deus fit dira cupido ? 


a parody that is not the less diverting from its having been be- 


fore gravely made by Tasso : 
O dio l’inspira, 
O Puom del suo voler suo dio si face. 
On the whole, he has the rare merit of having discovered a 
mode of entertaining his readers which belongs exclusively to 
himself. 


Art V.—Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 


OLiveER, the second son of Charles and Anne Goldsmith, was 
born in Ireland, on the 29th of November, 1728, at Smith-hill, in 
the county of Roscommon, at the house of his maternal grand- 
father ; and not inthe year or at the place mentioned in John- 
son’s epitaph onhim. By another mistake made in the note of 
his entrance in the college register, he is represented to have been 
a native of the countyof Westmeath. Both these errors, which 
appear to have been caused by the changes in his father’s resi- 
dence, have been rectified in a letter addressed by Dr. Strean, a 
clergyman in the diocese of Elphin, to Mr. Mangin, and inserted 
by that gentleman in his entertaining book called An Essay on 
Light Reading. 

His father removed from Smithfield to Pallas, in the parish of 
Forney and county of Longford, and afterwards to his rectory of 
Kilkenny West, in the county of Westmeath; and in the latter 
of these parishes, at Lissoy, or Auburn, he built the house des- 
cribed as the Village-preacher’s modest mansion in The Desert- 
ed Village. His mother was daughter of the Rev. Oliver 
Jones, master of the diocesan school at Elphin. Their family 
consisted of five sons and two daughters. 

Ina letter from his eldest sister, Catherine, the wife of Daniel 
Hodson, Esq. inserted in the Life of Goldsmith, which an annoy- 
mous writer, whom I suppose to have been Cowper’s friend, Mr. 
Rose, from a passage in Mr. Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, pre- 
fixed to his Miscellaneous Works, wonders are told of his early 


predilection for the poetical art ; but those who have observed 
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the amplification with which the sprightly sallies of childhood 
are related by domestic fondness, will listen to such narrations 
with some abatement of confidence. It seems probable, that a 
desire of literary distinction might have been infused into his 
youthful mind by hearing of the reputation of his countryman, 
Parnell, with whom, as we learn from his life of that poet, his 
father and uncle were acquainted. 

He received the first rudiments of learning from a school-mas- 
ter who taught in the village where his parents resided, and 
who had served as a quarter-master during the war of the Suc- 
cession in Spain; and from the Romantic accounts which this 
man delighted to give of his travels, Goldsmith is supposed, by 
his sister, to have contracted his propensity for a wandering 
life. From hence he was removed successively to the school at 
E!phin, of which Oliver Jones was master, and to that of Athlone 
and lastly, was placed under the care of the Rev. Patrick 
Hughes, of Edgeworthstown in the county of Longford, to 
whose instruction he acknowledged himself to have been more 
indebted than to that of his other teachers. 

It was probably that untowardness in his outward appearance 
which never afterwards left him, that made his schoolfellows 
consider hima dull boy, fit only to be the butt of their ridicule. 

On his last return after the holidays to the house of his mas- 
ter an adventure befel him, which aftervards was made the 
groundwork of the plot in one of his comedies. Journeying 
along leisurely, and being inclined to enjoy such diversion as a 
guinea, that had been given him for pocket-money, would afford 
him onthe road, he was overtaken by night at a small town call- 
ed Ardagh. Here, inquiring for the best house in the place 
he was directed to a gentleman’s habitation that literally answer- 
ed that description. Under adelusion, the opposite to that en- 
tertained by the knight of La Mancha, he rides up to the sup- 
posed inn: and having given his horse in charge to the ostler, en- 
ters withoutceremony. The master of the house aware of the mis- 
take, resolves to favour it ; and is still less inclined to undeceive 
his guest, when he finds out from his discourse that he is the son 
of an acquaintaince and a neighbour. A good supper and a 
bottie or two of wine are called for, of which the host, with his 
wife and daughter, are invited to partake ; and a hot cake is 
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providently ordered for the morrow’s breakfast. The young 
traveller’s surprise may be conceived, when, in calling for his 
bill, he finds under what roof he has been lodged, and with whom 
he had been putting himself on such terms of familiarity. 

In June, 1744, he was sent qa sizer to Trinity College, Dublin, 
and placed under the tuition of Mr. Wilder, one of the fellows, 
who is represented to have been of a temper so morose as to 
to excite the strongest disgust in the mind of his pupil. He 
did not pass through his academical course without distinction 
Dr. Kearney (who was afterwards provost,) in a note on Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, informs us, that Goldsmith gained a pre- 
mium at the Christmas examination, which according to Mr. 
Malone, is more honourable than those obtained at the other ex- 
aminations, inasmuch as it is the only one that determines the 
successful candidate to be the first in literary merit. This 
is enough to disprove what Johnson is reported to have said of 
him, that he was a plant that flowered late ; that there appear- 
ed nothing remarkable about him when he was young ; though 
when he had got in fame, one of his friends began to recollect 
something of his being distinguished at college. Whether he 
took a degree is not known. On one occasion he narrowly es- 
caped expulsion for having been concerned in the rescue of a 
student, who, in violation of the supposed privileges of the univer- 
sity, had been arrested for debt within its precincts : but his su- 
periors contented themselves with passing a public censure on 
him. 

Having been deprived, by death, of his father, who had with 
difficulty supported him at < ollege, he became a dependant on the 
bounty of his uncle, the Rev. Thomas Contarine ; and after fluc- 
tuating in his choice of an employment in life, was at length es- 
tablished as a medical student at Edinburgh, in his twenty-fifth 
year. - 

Dr. Strean mentions, that he was at one time intended for 
the church, but that appearing before the Bishop, when he went 
to be examined for orders, in a pair of scarlet breeches, he was 
rejected. 

From Edinburgh, when he had completed his attendance on 
the usual course of lectures, he removed to Leyden, with the in- 
tention of continuing his studies at that University. 
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Johnson used to speak with coarse contempt of Goldsmith’s: 
want of veracity. ‘ Noll,” said he to a lady of much distinc- 
tion in literature, who repeated to me his words, “ Noll, 
madam, would lie through an inch board.” In this instance, 
Johnson’s known partiality to Goldsmith fixes the stigma so 
deeply, that we can place no reliance on the account he gave of 
what befel him, when he imagined himself to be no longer with- 
in reach of detection. In a letter to his uncle he relates that, 
before going to Holland, he had embarked in a vessel for Bor- 
deaux, that the ship was driven by a storm into Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, that he was there seized upon suspicion of being engaged 
with the rebels, and thrown into prison ; that the vessel, mean- 
while proceeding on her voyage, was wrecked at the mouth of 
the Garonne, where all the crew perished ; and that, at the end 
of a fortnight, being liberated, he set sail in a vessel bound for 
Holland, and in nine days arrived safely at Rotterdam. Aftera 
residence of about a twelvemonth at Leyden, he was involved in 
difficulties, occasioned by his love of gambling, a ridiculous in- 
clination that adhered to him for the remainder of his life. 
He now set out with the resolution of visiting the principal parts 
of the Continent on foot; and according to his own report of 
himself, maade his way by avariety of stratagems, sometimes re- 
cruiting his finances by the acquisition of small sums proposed 
in the foreign universities to public disputants ; at others, secur- 
ing himself a hospitable reception by the exercise of a moder- 
ate share of skillin playing the flute—his “ tuneless pipe,” as he 
calls it, in that passage of The Traveller where he alludes to this 
method of supplying his wants. 

Thus, if we are to believe him, he passed through the Nether- 
lands, France, and Germany, into the Swiss Cantons ; and in 
that country, so well suited to awaken the feelings of a poet, he 
composed a part of The Traveller, and sent it to his elder bro- 
ther, aclergyman in Ireland. Continuing his journey into Italy, 
he visited Venice, Verona, Florence, and Padua; and having 
spent six months atthe University in the last mentioned city, 
returned through France to England in1756. From his Inquiry 
into the Present State of Learning, we collect, that when at Paris 
he attended the Chemical Lectures of Rouelle. 

In the meantime his uncle had died ; and he found himself on 
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his arrival in London, so destitute even of a friend to whom he 
could refer for a recommendation, that he with difficulty obtain- 
ed first the place of an usher to a school, and afterwards that of 
assistant in the laboratory of a chemist. At last, meeting’ with 
Dr. Sleigh, formerly his fellow student at Edinburgh, he was 
enabled, by the kindness of this worthy physician, who appears 
in so amiable a light as the patron of Barry, in the Memoirs of 
that painter, to avail himself more effectually of his knowledge 
in medicine, and to earn a subsistence, however scanty, by the 
practice of that art. 

The Bankside in Southwark, and the Temple, or its vicinity 
were successively the places where he fixed his residence. To 
his professional gains he soon added the emoluments arising 
from his exertions as an author. In 1758, he took a share in 
the conduct of the literary journal called the Monthly Review 
and for the space of seven or eight months, while the employ- 
ment lasted, lodged in the house of Mr. Griffiths, the proprietor 
of it. The next year he contributed several papers to the Bee, 
a collection of essays, and published his Inquiry into the Present 
State of Polite Learning, in which he speaks of the Monthly 
Review in terms not very respectful. There is, I doubt, in this 
little essay more display than reality of erudition. It would not 
be easy to say where he had discovered “ That Dante was per- 
secuted by the critics as long as he lived.”” The complaints he 
made of the hard fate of authors, and his censure of odes and 
of blank verse, were well calculated to conciliate the good will 
and to excite the sympathy of Johnson, with whom he soon 
became intimate. 

Poverty and in discretion were other claims, by which the bene- 
volent commisseration of Johnson could scarcely fail to be awak- 
ened ; and his acquaintance with Goldsmith had not subsisted 
long, when an occasion presented itself for rescuing him from 
the consequences of those evils. One day, calling on our poet 
at his lodgings in Wine-office Court, Fleet-street, he found him 
under arrest for debt, and engaged in violent altercation with his 
landlady. Taking from him the Vicar of Wakefield, then just 
written, Johnson proceetled with it to Newbery the bookseller, 
from whom he obtained sixty pounds for his friend : and Gold- 
smith’s good humour, and the complaisance of his hostess, re- 
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turning with this accession of wealth, they spent the remainder 
of the day together in harmony. In this novel, like Fielding 
and Smollet, he exhibits a very natural view of familiar life. 
Inferior to the first in the artful management of his story, and te 
the latter in the broader traits of comic character, and not equal to 
either in variety and fertility, he is, nevertheless, to be preferred 
to both for his power of passing from the ludicrous to the ten- 
der, and for his ragard to moral decency. It was not printed 
till some years after, in 1766, when his reputation had been in 
some degree established by The Traveller. Meanwhile he pub- 
lished, in a periodical work called the Ledger, his Letters from 
a Citizen of the World to his Friend in the East, in which, under 
the character of a Chinese philosopher, he describes the customs 
and manners of Europeans. But this assumed personage is an 
awkward concealment for the good-humoured Irishman, with 
his never failing succession of droll stories. Of these there are 
too many ; and the want of any thing like a continued interest 
is sensibly felt. I do not know of any book, on the same plan, 
that is to be compared withthe Persian Letters of Montesquieu. 

In the spring of 1763, he had lodgings in Islington ; and 
continuing there till the following year, he revised several petty 
publications for Newbery, and wrote the letters on English 
History, which from their being published as the letters of a 
nobleman to his son, have been attributed by turns to the Earl 
of Orrery and Lord, Lyttelton. 

His next removal was to the Temple, where he remained for the 
rest of his life, not without indulging a project, equally magnifi- 
cent and visionary, of making a journey into the East, in order 
to bring back with him such useful inventions as had not found 
their way into Britain. He was ridiculed by Johnson for fan- 
cying himself competent to so arduous a task, when he was ut- 
terly unacquainted with our own mechanical arts. He would 
have brought back a grinding barrow, said Johnson, and thought 
that he had furnished a wonderful improvement. The more 
feasible plan of returning with honour and advantage to his 
native country, was held out to him through the patronage of 
the Earl of Northumberland. That nobleman, who was then 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, sent for him, and made him an 
offer of his protection. Goldsmith, with his characteristic 
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simplicity, replied that he had a brother there, a clergyman, 
who stood in need of help; that, for himself, he looked to the 
booksellers for support. This reliance happily did not deceive 
him. By the rewards of his literary labours, he was placed ina 
comparative state of opulence, in which his propensity for play 
alone occasioned a diminution . 

In 1765, appeared The Hermit, The Traveller, and the Essays. 

About this time a club was formed, at the proposal of Rey- 
nolds, which consisted, besides that eminent painter and our 
poet, of Johnson, Burke, Burke’s father-in-law, Doctor Nugent, 
Sir John Hawkins, Langton, Beauclerk, and Chamier, who met 
and supped together every Friday night, at the Turk’s Head, 
in Gerard-street, Soho. The bookseller’s shop belonging to 
Dr. Griffiths, called the Dunciad, in the neighbourhood of 
Catherine-street, was another of his favourite haunts. 

His comedy of the Good Natured Man, though it had receiv- 
ed the sanction of Burke’s approval, did not please Garrick 
sufficiently to induce him to venture it on his theatre. It was 
therefore, brought forward by Colman, at Covent Garden, on 
the 29th of January, 1769; but having been represented for 
nine nights, did not longer maintain its place on the stage, 
though it is one of those comedies which afford most amuse- 
ment in the closet. For his conception of the character of 
Croaker, the author acknowledged that he was indebted top 
Johnson’s Suspirius, in the Rambler. That of Honeywood, in 
its undistinguishing benevolence, bears some resemblance to 
his own. 

In the next year he published his Deserted Village; and en- 
tered into an agreement with Davies,to compile a History of 
England, infour octavo volumes, for the sum of five hundred 
pounds, in the space of two years; before the expiration of 
which period, he made a compact with the same bookseller for 
an abridgement of the Roman History, which he had before 
published. The History of Greece, which has appeared since 
his death, cannot with certainty be ascribed to his pen. 

In 1771, he wrote the life of Bolingbroke, prefixed to the Dis- 
sertation on Parties. 

The reception which his former play had met did not discour- 
age him from trying his fate with a second. But it was not till 
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after much solicitation, that Colman was prevailed on to allow 
The Mistakes of a night, or She Stoops to Conquer, to be acted 
at Covent Garden, on the 15th of March, 1778. A large party 
of zealous friends, with Johnson at their head, attended to wit- 
ness the representation and to lead the plaudits of the House 
a scheme which Mr Cumberland describes to have been precon- 
certed with much method, but to have been near failing in con- 
sequence of some mistakes in the execution of the manceuvres, 
which aroused the displeasure of the audience. That the piece 
is enlivened by such droll incidents, as to be nearly allied to 
farce, Johnson with justice observed, declaring, however, that 
“ he knew of no comedy for many years that had so much ex- 
hilarated an audience ; that had so much answered the great 
end of comedy, that of making an audience merry.” 

The History of the Earth and Animated Nature, in eight 
volumes, closed the labours of Goldsmith. This compilation, 
however recommended by the agreeableness of style usual to 
its author, is but little prized for its accuracy. In a summary 
of past events, which are often differently related by writers of 
authority and credit nearly equal, it is in vain to look for cer- 
tainty. But when we are presented with a description of natural 
objects that required only to be looked at in order to be known, 
we are neither amused nor instructed without some degree of 
precision. History partakes of the nature of romance. Physi- 
ology is more closely connected with science. In the one we 
must often rest contented with probability. In the other we 
know that truth is generally to be attained, and therefore expect 
to find it. 

Goldsmith had been for some time’subject to attacks of stran- 
gury ; and having before experienced relief from James’s pow- 
ders, had again recourse to that popular medicine. His medi- 
cal attendants are said to have remonstrated with him on its un- 
fitness in the stage to which his disorder had reached ; but he 
persevered ; and his fever increasing, and some secret distress 
of mind, under which he owned to Dr. Turton that he laboured, 
aggravating his bodily complaint, he expired on the 4th of April 
in his forty-fifth year. | 

He was privately interred in the Temple burying ground. A 
Monument is erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey, with 
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the following epitaph by Johnson, written at the solicitation of 
their common friends. 
Olivarii Goldsmith, 
Poetz, Physici, Historici, 
Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 
Non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit : 
Seu risus essent movendi, 
Sive lacryme, 
Affectuum potens at lenis dominator : 
Ingenio sublimis, vividus, versatilis, 
Oratione grandis, nitidus, venustus : 
Hoc monumento memoriam coluit 
Sodalium amor, 
*Amicorum fides, 
Lectorum veneratio, 
Natus in Hibernia, Forniz Longfordiensis, 
In loco cui nomen Pallas. 
Nov. XXIX, MDCCXXXI. 


Eblanz literis institutus ; 
Obiit Londini, 


April IV, MDCCLXXIV. 


It has been questioned whether there is any authority for using 
the word “ tetigit” as it is here employed. I have heard it ob- 
served by one, whose opinion on such subjects is decisive, that 
“ contigit” would have better expressed the writer’s meaning. 

Another epitaph composed by Johnson in Greek, deserves 
notice, as it shows how strongly his mind was impressed by 
Goldsmith’s abilities. 

Tov ragov sicopane Tow OrsCapioso, xovenr 
"Agpoos pan Cemevnv, Ecsvs, woderos wares. 


O1ck Menrs QUIS, LET POY XAElS, EPA Waraioy, 
Kaasers TointTm, bo TOpinov, QuTIKOF. 


* Thou beholdest the tomb of Oliver; press not, O stranger, with the foot 
of folly, the venerable dust. Ye who care for nature, for the charms of song, 
for the deeds of ancient days, weep for the Historian, the Naturalist, the Poet.” 


Goldsmith’s stature was below the middle height ; his limbs, 
sturdy : his forehead, more prominent than is usual; and his 
face, almost round, pallid, and marked with the small-pox. 

The simpleness, almost approaching to fatuity, of his outward 
deportment, combined with the power which there was within, 
brings to our recollection some part of the character of La- 
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Fontaine, whom a French lady wittily called the Fable Tree, 
from his apparent unconsciousness, or rather want of mental 
responsibility for the admirable productions which he was con- 
tinually supplying. His propriety and clearness when he ex- 
presses his thoughts with his pen, and his confusion and in- 
ability to impart them in conversation, well illustrated the ob- 
servation of Cicero, that it is very possible for a man to think 
rightly on any subject, and yet to want the power of conveying 
his sentiments by speech in fit and becoming language to others. 
“ Fieri potest ut recte quis sentiat, sed id quod sentit polite 
elogui non possit.”” Yet Mr. Cumberland, who was one of his 
associates, has informed us, “ that he had gleams of eloquence.”’ 

Johnson said of him that he was not a social man; he never 
exchanged mind with you. His prevailing foible was a desire 
of shining in those exterior accomplishments which nature had 
denied him. Vanity and benevolence had conspired to make 
him an easy prey to adulation and imposture. 

His complaints of the envy by which he found his mind tor- 
mented, and especially on the occasion of Johnson’s being hon- 
oured by an interview with the King, must have made those 
who heard him lose all sense of the evil passion, in their amuse- 
mentat a confession so novel and so pleasant. | 

One day, we are told, he complained in a mixed company of 
Lord Camden. “I met him,” said he, * at Lord Clare’s house 
in the country, and he took no more notice of me than if I had 
been an ordinary man.” The story of his peach-coloured coat 
will not soon beforgotten. If— 


—in some men 





Their graces serve them but as enemies, 


Goldsmith was one of those in whom their frailties are more 
likely to serve them as friends ; for they were such as could 
scarcely fail to assist in appeasing malevolence and conciliating 
kindness. Be this as it will, he must, with all his weaknesses, be 
considered as one of the chief ornaments of the age in which he 
lived. ‘ 
Comparisons have been made between the situation of the men 
eminent for literature in Queen Anne’s time and at the commence- 
ment of the reign of George the Third. In the former begin- 
ning to be disengaged from the court, where they were more 
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at home during the reign of the Charleses, they were falling un- 
der the influence of the nobility, amongst whom they generally 
found their patrons, and often their associates. In the latter, 
they had been insensibly shaken off alike by the court and the 
nobles, and were come into the hands of the people and the book- 
sellers. I know not whether they were much the worse for this 
change. If in the one instance they were rendered more studi- 
ous of elegance and smartness ; in the other, they attained more 
freedom and force. In the former, they were oftener imitators 
of the French. Inthe latter, they followed the dictates of a bet- 
ter sense, and trusted more to their own resources. They lost, 
indeed, the character of wits, but they aspired to that of instruc- 
tors. Yet in one respect, and that a material one, it must be 
owned, that they were sufferers by this alteration in affairs. For 
the quantity of their labours having become more important un- 
der their new masters than it was under their old ones, they had 
less care of selection, and their originality was weakened by dif- 
fusiveness. They indulged themselves but sparingly in the luxu- 
ry of composing verse, which was too thriftless an occupation to 
be continued long. They used it, perhaps, as the means of at- 
tracting notice to themselves at their first entrance on the world, 
but not as the staple on which they were afterwards to depend. 
When the song had drawn a band of hearers around them, it had | 
done its duty. The crowd was to be detained and encreased, by 4 
expectations of advantage rather than of pleasure. A writer 4 
consulted Goldsmith on what subjects he might employ his pen | 
with most profit to himself. “It will be better,” said the author 
of The Traveller and The Deserted Village, laughing indeed, at 
but in good earnest, “ to relinquish the draggle-tail muses. For ua 4 
my part, I have found productions in prose more sought after j 
and better paid for.” This is, no doubt, the reason that his verse 
bears so small a proportion to his other writings. Yet it is by By 
the former, added to the few works of imagination which he has | 
left besides, that he will be known to posterity. His histories 
will probably be superseded by more skilful or more accurate 
compilations ; as they are now read by few who can obtain in- 
formation nearer to its original sources. | 

In the natural manner of telling a short and humorous story, 
he is perhaps surpassed by no writer of prose except Addison. In 
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his Essays, the style preserves a middle way between the gravi- 
ty of Johnson and the lightness of Chesterfield ; but it may often 
be objected to them, as to the moral writings of Johnson, that 
they present life tous under a gloomy aspect, and leave an im- 
pression of despondence on the mind of the reader. 

In his poetry there is nothing ideal. It pleases chiefly by an 
exhibition of nature in her most homely and familiar views. But 
from these he selects his objects with due discretion, and omits 
to represent whatever would occasion unmingled painor disgust. 

His couplets have the same slow and stately march as John- 
son’s ; and if we can suppose similar images of rural and domes- 
tic life to have arrested the attention of that writer, we can 
scarcely conceive that he would have expressed them in different 
language. 

Some of the lines in The Deserted Village are said to be close- 
ly copied from a poem by Welsted, called the Osxoypague ; but I do 
not think he will be found to have levied larger contributions on 
it, than most poets have supposed themselves justified in making 
on the neglected works of their predecessors. 

The following particulars relating to this poem, which I have 
extracted from the letter of Dr. Strean before referred to, cannot 
fail to gratify that numerous class of readers with whom it has 
been a favourite from their earliest years. 

The poem of The Deserted Village took its origin from the circumstance 
of General Robert Napper (the grandfather of the gentleman who now lives 
in the house within half a mile of Lissoy, and built by the General,) having 
purchased an extensive tract of the country surrounding Lissoy, or Auburn ; 
in consequence of which, many families, here called cottiers, were removed 
to make room for the intended improvements of what was now to become the 
wide domain ofa rich man, warm withthe idea of changing the face of his 
new acquisition; and were forced “with fainting steps,” to goin search of 
* torrid tracts”’ and “ distant climes.” 

This fact alone might be sufficient to establish the seat of the poem; but 
there cannot remain a doubt in any unprejudiced mind, when the following 
are added ; viz. that the character of the village-preacher, the above-named 
Henry, (the brother of the poet,) is copied from nature. He is described ex- 
actly as he lived; and his “ modest mansion” as it existed. Burn, the name 


of the village-master, and site of his school-house, and Catherine Giraghty, 2 
lonely widow ; 


The wretched matron forced in age for bread 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread ; 
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(and to this day the brook and ditches, near the spot where her cabin stood, 
abound with cresses) still remain in the memory of the inhabitants, and Cathe- 
rine’s children live in the neighbourhood. The pool, the busy mill, the house 
where “nut-brown draughts inspired,” are still visited as the poetic scene ; and 
the “ hawthorn-bush” growing in an open space in front of the house, which I 
knew to have three trunks, is now reduced to one ; the other two having been 
cut, from time to time, by persons carrying pieces of it away to be made into 
_ toys, &c. in honour of the bard, and of the celebrity of his poem. All these 
contribute to the same proof; and the “ decent church,’’ which I attended for 
upwards of eighteen years, and which tops the neighbouring hill,” is exactly 
described as seen from Lissoy, the residence of the preacher. 

I should have observed, that Elizabeth Delap, who was a parishioner of mine, 
and died at the age of about ninety, often told me she was the first who put a 
book into Goldsmith’s hand ; by which she meant, that she taught him his 
letters: she was allied to him, and kept a little school. 


The Hermit, a pleasing little tale, told with that simplicity 
which appears so easy, and is in fact so difficult, to be attained. 
It is imitated from the Ballad of a Friar of Orders Grey, in Per- 
cy’s Reliques of English Poetry. 

His Traveller was, it is said, pronounced by Mr. Fox to be one 
of the finest pieces in the English language. Perhaps this sen- 
tence was delivered by that great man with some qualification, 
which was either forgotten or omitted by the reporter of it; 
otherwise such praise was surely disproportioned to its object. 

In this poem he professes to compare the good and evil which 
fall to the share of those different nations whose lot he contem- 
plates. His design at setting out is to show that, whether we 
consider the blessings to be derived from art or from nature, we 
shall discover “ an equal portion dealt to all mankind.” And 
the conclusion which he draws at the end of the poem would be 
perfectly just, if these premises were allowed him. 

Tn every government though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 

Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find: 

With secret course, which no loud streams annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’sbed of steel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 
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That it matters little or nothing to the happiness of men whe- 
ther they are governed well or ill, whether they lived under fixed 
and known laws, or at the will of an arbitrary tyrant, is a para- 
dox, the fallacy of which is happily too apparent to need any 
refutation. Nor is his inference warranted by those particular 
observations which he makes for the purpose of establishing it. 
When of Italy he tells us, “that sensual bliss is all this nation 
knows,” how is Italy to be compared either with itself when it 
was prompted by. those “ nobler aims,” of which he speaks, or 
with that country where he sees 


The lords of human kind pass by. 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 
By forms unfashion’d, fresh from nature’s hand, 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagined right, above controul ; 
While e’en the peasant learns these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man ? 

That good is every where balanced by some evil, none will 
deny. But that no effort of human courage or prudence can 
make one scale preponderate over the other, and that a decree 
of fate has fixed them in eternal equipoise, is an opinion which, 
if it was seriously entertained, must bind men to a tame and 
spiritless acquiescence in whatever disadvantages or inconveni- 
ences they may chance to find themselves involved, and leave to 
them the exercise of no other public virtue than that of a blind 
submission. His poetry is happily better than his argument. 
He discriminates with much skill the manners of the several 
countries that pass in review before him; the illustrations, with 
which he relieves and varies his main subject, are judiciously 
interspersed ; and as he never raises his tone too far beyond his 
pitch at the first starting, so he seldom sinks much below it. 
The thought at the beginning appears to have pleased him ; for 
he has repeated it in “ the Citizen of the World :” 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravel’d fondly turnsto thee ; 

Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

“ The further I travel, I feel the pain of separation with stron- 
ser force ; those ties that bind me to my native country and you 
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are still unbroken. By every remove I only drag a greater length 
of chain.” | 

To the poetical compositions of Goldsmith in general, may 
be applied with justice that temperate commendation which he 
has given to the works of Parnell in his life of that Poet. “ At 
the end of his course the reader regrets that his way has been 
so short ; he wonders that it gave him so little trouble ; and so 
resolves to go the journey over again.” There is much to so- 
lace fatigue and even to excite pleasure, but nothing to call forth 
rapture. We stay to contemplate and enjoy the objects on our 
road ; but we feel that it is on this earth we have been travelling, 
and that the author is either not willing or not able to raise us 
above it. 





Art. VI.—History of Europe ; from the treaty of Paris, in 1815. 


CHAP. I.—Enetanp. Ofiening of Parliament. Prince Re- 
gent’s Speech. State of the Revenue. Treaties with foreign 
frowers. State of Manners in London. ) 


Tue peace of Europe being once again established, and the atten- 
tion of speculative as well as of active men being released in some 
measure, from the contemplation of external affairs, the opening 
of Parliament was this year expected by the people of England 
with a well-grounded confidence, that the wisdom of the legisla- 
tive bodies would be immediately directed to the repair and allevia- 
tion of those dilapidations and distresses whirh had been inflicted 
upon the revenue, and upon a very large part of the population 
of the empire, in consequence of the unequalled exertions to 
which it had been so exposed. Deliberations of such a nature, 
begun in the session of 1815, had been at once forgotten and dis- 
missed in the tumult of that momentary and almost miraculous 
revolution which had expelled the French king from the throne 
to which he had so lately been restored, amidst the combustible 
materials of a too military nation, that firebrand which had be- 
fore been plucked from its position by the united strength of 
Russia, Germany and England. The people were prepared to 
congratulate the government, by the mouths of their representa- 
tives, upon the happy termination to which the war in so brief a 
space, had been conducted ; but they were chiefly anxious to see 
the parliament re-assembled, by reason of the hopes which they 
built on the issue of those interrupted investigations, which had 
for their object the improvement of the domestic revenue and 
polity—more particularly, the relief of those classes of the com- 
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munity, to whose share, as was universally felt and regretted, an 
unequal pressure of the national burden had fallen. 

Parliament assembled on the Ist of February, and the speech 
was delivered by commission. The principal topics were, the splen- 
did nature of the public exertions of Great Britian, during the 
preceding year—the commercial treaty with the United States 
—the results of the war in Ceylon, and on the continent of India. 
A great variety of treaties were laid upon the table and the 
speech concluded with the usual professions of gratitude for 
the wisdom and firmness of the British parliament and people. 
An address was unanimously voted in the House of Peers, with 
the exception of Lord Holland ; but it met with considerable op- 
position in the lower house. Mr. Brougham drew a melancho- 
ly picture of the condition of the country. The number of ban- 
ruptcies he said, was daily increasing ; the home trade, the sub- 
stantial groundwork of national industry, was at a stand-still; shops 
were every where empty, and tradesmen’s books covered with 
debts, on which not one per cent. could be collected. The pressure 
was greater than it had been in 1810 and 1812; no business was 
done, and if the reason were asked, it was said the landlord receiv- 
ed no rent, the tenant could sell no corn. Lord Castlereagh replied 
at some length, to the speeches of the opposition members. 
Though not disposed to go into details on this occasion, he 
thought it might be well that he should describe the present state 
of the revenue, and by comparing the amount of British goods 
exported in the three-quarters of a year, ending October 10, 1814, 


‘with those of the three-quarters, ending at the same period in 


the following year, it would be seen that the passage in the 
speech, which had been so much commented on, was borne out 
by facts. The British manufactures exported in the three-quar- 
ters of a year, ending October 10, 1814, amounted to 37,167,294. 
Those exported in the three-quarters, ending October 10, 1815, 
amounted to 42,425,357/. This was the amount of their real or 
declared value ; and from this comparison it would be seen that 
the increase which had taken place amounted to 5,258,063/. This 
addition to the external commerce hé considered of the great- 
est importance. The internal state of the country was such, that, 
deducting the amount of the property-tax, (which was nearly the 
same as in the preceding year,) the taxes on the home consump- 
tion, down to January 5, 1816, notwithstanding a falling off to the 
amount of four or five hundred thousand pounds in the customs, 
the increase in the revenue upon the whole amounted to a mil- 
lion anda half. If there was a falling off in the customs, he had 
the satisfaction to state, there was not only no falling off in the 
excise, but the excess under this head covered the decrease which 
had occurred under the former. The war-taxes had kept steady; 
they did not vary more than 200,000/. from what they were last 
year. There then was a vast increase of the external commerce 
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of the country; the excise was enormously increased, and the 
revenue was generally in a flourishing state, which proved, that 
the community possessed, in as great a degree as formerly, the 
means of indulging those tastes and dispositions which caused 
that consumption from which this revenue arose. Though he 
did not undervalue the depression complained of by the agricul- 
tural interest, he was not discouraged at it, as he trusted it 
would prove temporary. If the agricultural interest had stea- 
dily prospered for a considerable number of years, (as it was 
well known it had,) while other classes of the community suffer- 
ed severely, it was not a matter of surprise that it should at 
length encounter misfortune, and it ought not to occasion des- 
pondency, though a remedy, if practicable, ought to be supplied. 
If parliament met the difficulties of the country fairly, and join- 
ed to sustain the credit of the country, this would be likely to 
afford the agriculturist the most effectual relief.” 

The first subjects which formally engaged the attention of 
parliament, were the policy of the government in regard to the 
treaties lately concluded, and the arrangement of the affairs of 
the contineut founded upon their provisions. In discussing 
these topics, in themselves of so extensive a character, the va- 
rious speakers more particularly those of the Lower House, in- 
dulged in the display of many arguments and reasonings entirely 
extraneous, insomuch that the debates were protracted during 
several successive nights. Upon the whole, however, the sub- 
stance of the views and principles developed in the course of 
these evenings may be reduced to a comparatively small compass. 
On one point, as might have been expected from the proceedings 
on the opening of the session, namely, the splendid nature of 
the exertions and successes of the armies, the members of both 
houses agreed in expressing the same sentiments of congra- 
tulation. With few exceptions, the propriety of adopting the 
most vigorous measures on the return of Buonaparte, was now, as 
in the preceding year, maintained by all parties. But great dif- 
ference of opinion was expressed in regard, first, to the justice 
of those principles of general polity, in virtue of which England 
was supposed to have concurred with the allies in aiding the res- 
toration of Louis XVIII. to the throne of France; secondly, the 
wisdom of those measures which the allied powers had adopted 
for the coercion and punishment of the country in whose inter- 
nal government they had thus interfered ; and, thirdly, the po- 
licy of those territorial arrangements, by which the future repose 
of Europe had been provided for. On each of these points, se- 
veral long and eloquent speeches were, pronounced. 

Among the most interesting subjects which came this year 
under the attention of the House of Commons, were those inves- 
tigated in the two several committees, on the mendicity and va- 


grancy, and on the police of the metrofiolis. From the evidence 
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of agreat number of intelligent magistrates, clergymen, and 
church-wardens, who, in virtue of their offices, had seen and 
known much of the indigent in their respective neighbourhoods, 
it was very clearly proved, that of that immense number of men- 
dicants wherewith the streets of the metropolis are at all times 
infested, a very small proportion indeed, consists of persons re- 
duced by calamity to the last state of penury, or willing to es- 
cape from it by the honest labour of their hands. The beggars 
in London (consisting on the most moderate computation of 
from 15 to 20,000 persons) are in general, according to this tes- 
timony, of the most abandoned character, indolent, vicious, 
profligate, who prefer their own degraded life to every other, 
because they consider it as a more lucrative, lazy, and luxurious 
one than they could otherwise easily command. These volun- 
tary outcasts are not, however, without some laws of society and 
social compact among themselves. The streets of the metropo- 
lis are portioned outin fragments to the different members of the 
community, who exchange their stations for the sake of varying 
the deception, or dispose of them for money as if they were 
freehoids. The profits of their base traffic are such as to fur- 
nish no mean temptation to the lowest of the people. The re- 
ward of ordinary labour is despised by them, because it would 
appear they are accustomed ta make five, six, ten, or twelve shil- 
lings a-day, and yet not suppose themselves possessed of any 
extraordinary good fortune. ‘The system of lies and tricks, and 
feigned diseases, both bodily and mental, by which these per- 
sons practice so powerfuily upon the minds of the respectable 
inhabitants, opens up a view of wickedness not more novel than 
disgusting. Parents let out their children for hire, to be carried 
about in the arms of others, for the purpose of exciting com- 
passion ;* others send forth children more advanced in growth 
to beg by themselves, and in order to enhance the violence of 
their importunities, punish them at night with stripes and hun- 
ger, if they dare to return without the two or three shillings 
which it is supposed possible for them to gain during the day. 
Old women hold schools in the night to teach these young crea- 
tures the arts of cursing and reviling, the “language of the 
streets.” The more skilful proficientsin this shameful trade 
earn profits which it is difficultor us to believe possible ; one 
violent man, a lame sailor, possessed of a pension from Green- 
wich Hospital, whose station is St Paul’s Church-yard, confess- 
ed that thirty shillingsa day are with him no unusual gain. 
And it is asserted that another artful beggar, a Negro, who had 
for many years infested Finsbury Square, retired at last to the 
West Indies with a fortune-of 1500/. 

Gains so easily won are not often, however, so carefully pre- 





*« J] have seena woman sit with twins for ten years,” said one witness, 
‘and they never exceeded the same age.” 
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served. The modeof living common amongst the mendicants, 
presents the strangest mixture of misery and extravagance that 
can well be imagined. Persons who spend the whole day in the 
cold, smarting under voluntary weunds, and shivering from vol- 
untary nakedness, are sure to prepare themselves for these hard- 
ships by “a breakfast of beef-steaks and oyster sauce,” and a 
‘“‘ elass or two of heated spirits.””’ One man confesses, that “ he 
never takes the trouble to pocket copper, but always spends that 
as it comes in the gin-shop.” In the evening after their labours 
are concluded, the beggars assemble in public houses, some of 
these of no mean appearance, chiefly or exclusively frequented 
by persons of their profession. <A parish officer of White cha- 
pel mentions, that he has been present at the banquets with 
which they regale themselves in a house in that parish known by 
the name cf the Beggar’s Opera. Hams and beef are their 
usual fare ; its inmates never touch broken victuals, but throw 
away whatever is given them, or sell it to the dealers in dogs- 
meat. On great occasions their table is graced by a goose 


roasted with sausages, which in their cant is called “ an alderman 


99 


hung in chains ;”’ and the evening uniformly closesin a scene of 
drunkenness and uproar. Some of the mendicants are provided 
with comfortable lodging, but the greater part are less careful 
as to this, than as to their diet. Their general fashion is to sleep 
in houses set apart for their use, where a bundle of straw is re- 
tained for a penny by the night. In these habitations they are 
crowded together in such a noisome and offensive manner, that 
it is no wonder all manner of foul diseases are engendered within 
their walls. A witness asserts to the committee, that he has 
seen forty beggars, male and female, young and old, spending 
the night in “ ome large round bed,” in a house in St Giles’s ! 
It is ascertained that a very large portion, at least one fourth, of 
the whole of the beggars in London are Irish. These live to- 
gether chiefly in the district which has last been mentioned, 
huddled together in immense multitudes, (700 in one small 
court for example) and presenting in the midst of London, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of some of its most elegant 
squares and streets, a spectacle of vice and misery no less dis- 
graceful to the police, than disagreeable to the inhabitants. 

The evidence brought before the committee on the police of 
the metropolis, from the darker nature of the offences into which 
it was their purpose to investigate, was of a still more distress- 
ingnature. While it appeared from every testimony that the 
number of offences of the more violent and desperate kind had 
been for some years very much on the decrease, and that the in- 
stitution of a reguiar hcvse patrole had almost entirely delivered 
the environs of the metropolis from the more daring species of 
depredators with which they had formerly been infested, there 
was no evidence of any proportionate diminution in regard to 
the less ferocious kinds of depravity—above all, there seemed 
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to be but too much reason, as has already been stated, to con- 
clude that the number of juvenile offenders and depredators had 
been remarkably onthe increase. The practised thieves, grown 
skilful in avoiding by the manner of their offences the more 
terrible punishments of the law, have learned with equal success 
to tara in the greater nnmber of instances, the risk of what 
does remain from themselves, to corrupted children, the instru- 
ments and companions of their guilt. Boys of twelve, nine, nay 
of six years, have been found capable, not of executing merely, 
but of planning and directing, the most cunning schemes of 
wickedness. With premature violence and deceit, these crea- 
tures have mingled premature desires. They game, they drink, 
they share all the vices of men, and in not a few cases, they 
have undergone the last severity of the law.—Their instructors 
in the arts of wickedness, lead, like the mendicants whom we 
have already described, lives of merriment among themselves, 
cut off from all other society, except, as it would seem, that of 
the inferior officers of the law, who not seldom mingle in their 
debaucheries, in order that they may know their haunts, and 
more easily lay hold of them upon occasion. Houses of resort 
for these desperate characters, familiarly known by the name of 
Flash-houses, exist in many parts of the metropolis ; one of 
them, it would appear, in the immediate vicinity of the chief 
establishment of the police. There thieves and thief-catchers 
sit together in peaceful fellowship, nor does the apprehension of 
one boon companion by another, appear to affect in any way 
the general festivity of their assembly. 

The vice of drinking, in which so many other vices find their 
origin, and in which all vices find their support, seems indeed 
to have increased in an alarming degree, and with the vice, the 
vicious accommodations have of necessity kept pace. Houses, 
such as we have above described, are, although with many ex- 
ceptions, closed in general at the legal hours. Their frequenters 
then retreat to other haunts,—to coffee-houses, a new species, 
which are open during the whole night ; and to houses which 
call themselves ale-houses, but where little of any ale is sold ; 
and gin-houses, which are open before the light. Those whe 
cannot find or afford such accommodations, repose under oper 
sheds and on bulks ; in Covent Garden, in particular, where 
every night men and women, and boys and girls, to the number 
of many hundreds, sleep together in the open air, a scene of 
vice and tumult more atrocious than any thing exhibited even 
by ted Lazzaroniof Naples. The younger part of this rabble 
have, however, houses for themselves alone, and meetings known 
by the name of cock-and-hen clubs, the systematic and deliberate 
inspectors and managers of which should be visited with other 
punishments than the refusal of alicense. With regard to the 
female proffligates in London, it is not necessary to say much. 
It is lamentable, but it is true, that they are by far more offensive 
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in their profligacy, more daringly abandoned in their external 
behaviour, than those of any other capital in Europe. There 
may, no doubt, be other reasons for this; but one great reason 
is certain, that they are more addicted to the vice of drinking. 
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Art. VII.—IJvanhoe ;a Romance. By the author of “ Waverley,’’ 
és’c. 12mo. 3 Vols, Edinburgh, 1820. 


[As the embellishments of this volume, with a single exception, consist of 
representations of scenes from one of the Scotch novels, we have thought that 
to some of our readers, an account of that work would not be unwelcome. ] 


Tue time at which the events in this narrative are supposed 
to have occurred, is that of the third crusade, terminating in the 
captivity of Richard the Lion-hearted ;—a name which feats of 
incredible prowess in Europe and Asia have alike rendered dear 
both to history and romance: but a name so stained with wan- 
ton and atrocious cruelty, that it is difficultfor any reader who is 
tinctured with humanity to follow his fortunes with interest; or 
to ascribe the lofty virtues of the chivalrous character to a war- 
rior who, according to Roger de Hoveden, sacrificed five thou- 
sand Moslems in cold blood, after the capitulation of Acre.* Of 
the features of this period, it will not be a departure from the 
subject of the present article to trace a rapid sketch, drawn pro- 
bably from the same sources to which the writer of ‘ Ivanhoe’ is 
indebted, and constituting its principal ground-work. These 
were, the licentious power of the barons,—the feudal vassalage 
ef the people, who were vexed with every species of oppression, 
—and the half-slumbering but unextinguished hatred between 
the descendants of the Norman conquerors and the remnant of 
the Saxon race; an animosity which was kept alive by the inju- 
dicious policy of the Norman princes. Of these passions, the 
spirit of chivalry was the best, and it may be said the only cor- 
rective. By refining on that gallantry and respect for the softer 
sex, which in the darkest ages characterized the northern coun- 
tries of Europe, and by fostering the principle of individual hon- 
our, at atime when the restraints of religion and morals were 
feeble and inefficacious, chivalry became a sort of school of mo- 
ral discipline. Although it did not arrive at its full perfection 
till the thirteenth century, one of its most salutary fruits, an ele- 
vation of mind and of character, already began to be experienced. 
It softened also the distinction between wealth and poverty, by 
conferring a dignity which more than compensated for the ine- 





* Ifthe horse of a Turk started, he was asked whether he thought that 
Richard was in the bush ; and Syrian mothers silenced their children by the 
terrors of his name. The excesses of Bonaparte in this eastern region aré no* 
without parallels in the history of English monarchs, 
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qualities of fortune. From the spirit of crusading, chivalry now 
assumed a religious character; and hence arose those institu- 
tions, half chivalrous and half religious, the Knights Templars, 
and the Knights of St. John, who are so frequently mentioned in 
the course of these volumes. We cannot wonder that romance 
derived such copious materials from these ages. Woman had 
now obtained some of her ascendancy : courtesy, protection of 
the weak, and the rescue of the defenceless, the great objects of 
chivalrous adventure, were now heightened into enthusiasm ; re- 
ligion and gallantry, the love of God and of the ladies,* were 
mingled sentiments; and so intimate was the union of gallantry 
and valour, that language (the best expounder of the manners of 
a nation) has from that time expressed both qualities by one of 
the words. On the amiable portion of the creation, neither val- 
our nor courtesy was wasted ; for they repaid the deference which 
they received by the virtues which it cherished. Fidelity to 
women was expanded into that universal adherence to engage- 
ments, which peculiarly distinguished the knight; and to be 
deemed false and recreant was the bitterest of disgraces. More- 
over, that genuine courtesy, the very soul of chivalry; which did 
not consist in the mere forms of external ceremony, but ina 
postponement of self and an habitual respect for others, threw its 
polished graces over social life; and it was thus that the ferocity 
of war was mitigated. St. Palaye familiarly speaks of the ran- 
soming of captives, and of the permission granted to them of re- 
turning home to procure the stipulated sum; and in subsequent 
times, this humanity to prisoners, which arose out of chivalry, 
was nobly displayed by Edward III. and the Black Prince. It 
is also to be observed that the ransom was not exorbitant; for 
Froissart tells us that “they never straitened any knight or 
squire, so that he should not live well, and keep up his honour.”’ 
With these habits grew up an enlarged liberality, and a con- 
tempt for money: hospitality became a leading virtue: every 
castle opened its gates to the traveller, whose armour, while it 
concealed his indigence, announced his dignity ; and the pilgrim 
had an especial claim to succour, to partake of the plenteous re- 
past, and to be cheered by the blazing fire. A strong feeling of 
justice, likewise, and a high-minded sense of wrong, operated as 
a salutary antidote to the disorders of the times; when the law 
of the strongest, and territorial oppression, were carried to their 
utmost height. The tone of chivalrous feeling was kept up by 
tournaments, at which the kings of France and England held 
solemn or plenary courts. This was a strife without enmity, 
though not without danger, as the conflicts often ended in blood- 
shed and death; and an image of war, in which the victories 
gained before beauty and royalty were more glorious than those 





* St. Palaye, Mem. sur Chival. passim. 
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of foreign fields and national hostility. Moulded by these habits, 
the character of the knight, when the institutions of chivalry de- 
cayed, left behind it one still more valuable,—that of the gentle- 
man. 

As if to throw a shade over this picture, superstition had now 
arrived at such a point as almost to justify a question whether it 
was preferable to the absence of all religious notions. The 
monks (as they are represented in this work) were jovial, and 
addicted to intrigue: monasteries, though they afforded an oc- 
casional asylum to those who fled from baronial tyranny, were 
the receptacle of every vice: ecclesiastical discipline had lost its 
efficacy : in this and the succeeding reigns, the very nunneries 
were impure ; and bigotry, fostered by the clergy, was diffused 
among the laity. The persecutions inflicted on the Jews, 
who frequently underwent a general massacre, and were 
always the objects of popular insult, are often mentioned in 
‘TIvanhoe;’ and, although Richard is exhibited in the act of a 
gallant interference in behalf of the Jewess Rebecca, those perse- 
cutions were never more severe and unrelenting than in his 
reign. Having amassed large sums by traffic, these people were 
constantly liable to pillage and extortion. The monkish histo- 
rians, as if they had caught the contagion of the vices which 
they commemorate, mention such acts with the greatest glee ; 
and one of them (Hemingford) is delighted with the captain of a 
vessel who persuaded some of that sect to walk on the sands at 
low water, till they were drowned by the rising of the tide. 

Penance, sometimes commuted into fines, and pilgrimages to 
some celebrated shrine, now atoned for every crime. Among 
other evils incident to those times, was the prevalence of judicial 
perjury; and it was to obviate this evil that the trial by combat, 
derived from an earlier period, was perpetuated. The sports of 
the great, also, were a source of vexation to the public ; the laws 
for the preservation of game were rigorous in the extreme, and 
rigorously enforced; and, till the charter of John, it was a 
capital offence to killa stag or a wild boar. The passion for field- 
sports produced among the lower orders that strenuous idleness, 
which disdained the regular pursuits of industry; and hence 
arose the forest outlaws, who concealed themselves in the re- 
cesses of the country, and, being united, in armed combinations, 
set all law and police at defiance. At the head of these free- 
booters was the half-fabled Robin Hood, a person of great note 
in the old romances, and one of the characters in ‘ Ivanhoe’ by 
no means of secondary importance. Even Richard is represented 
as being (in disguise) his associate for some days, and afterward 
as giving Robin Hood not only his pardon but a promise of pro- 
tection, coupled with a resolution to restrain the tyranny of the 
forest-laws ;—a resolution not in very exact conformity to the 
‘ruth of history, and the known policy of his reign; for it is no- 
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torious that he revived against them all the rigorous enactments 
of his great-grandfather. (Hume, vol. il. p. 36.) 

Such was the condition of society, thus rapidly sketched, that 
forms the basis of the story of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ the substance of which 
may be now briefly stated. Cedric, the Saxon, of Rotherwood, 
has under his guardianship the lady Rowena, an heiress of great 
possessions ; and, in order to preserve the Saxon line, the resto- 
ration of which was the chief object of his heart, he has destined 
her to Athelstane, surnamed the Unready, who was descended 
from the same dynasty. He had disinherited his son Wilfrid, 
whose love (not unrequited) for Rowena was a great obstacle to 
his projects ; and who, having fought under Richard in the holy 
war, and rendered that monarch great services, had been invested 
with the barony of Ivanhoe: which, however, during his ab- 
sence, was bestowed by Prince John on Front-de-Boeuf, one of 
his adherents. A tournament is about to be held at Ashby, in 
Leicestershire, which that prince is to grace with his presence. 
Aylmer, a Cistercian prior, with Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, a 
Knight Templar, the latter having heard of the beauty and ac- 
complishments of Rowena, and the former undertaking to intro- 
duce him to that lady, arrive about this time at Cedric’s man- 
sion, and of course are admitted to its hospitalities. A pilgrim, 
whom we soon, perhaps too soon for the interest of the story, 
find out to be Ivanhoe, also appears there; and not long after- 
ward, Isaac of York, a Jew, who comes in for his share of abuse, 
but is not excluded from a portion of the feast. Some allusion 
being madeto Ivanhoe by the Knight Templar, high words pass 
between them, which end in the supposed pilgrim’s pledge that 
Ivanhoe will meet the Templar in single combat. The challenge 
is accepted. Before he retires to rest, Ivanhoe has an interview 
with Rowena, but still preserves his disguise ; and, early in the 
morning, he renders a service tothe Jew, (having overheard a 
plan laid by the Knight Templar to plunder him,) by protecting 
him till he is out of danger, and having found means of egress 
by the aid of Gurth, the swine-herd of his father, to whom he re- 
veals himself. In requital for this service, the Jew, who had 
discovered his knighthood, undertakes to procure for him a horse 
and armour for the ensuing tournament ; and they part at Shef- 
field. That festivalis proclaimed by Prince John, who was 
secretly aspiring to the crown at this period; during which, 
Cceur-de-Lion is supposed to be still in his Austrian captivity. 
The tournay is described with all its pomp and circumstance, 
and is a very interesting passage in the book. Among the spec- 
tators, are our friend Isaac, and Rebecca his daughter, of whose 
charms we have much glowing description. The usual forms 
being gone through, itis agreed that the conqueror in the lists is 
to name the queen of Beauty and Love who is to award the prize. 
Five challengers are to undertake all comers ; but any knight may 
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select a special antagonist either to arms of courtesy, the point 
of the lance deadened by a piece of flat-board, or to the outrance, f 
with the sharp point of that weapon. Brian de Bois-Guilbert, € 
Malvoisin, and Front-de-Beeuf, are the victorious champions in bia 


the arms of courtesy, and the vanquished sneak off to hide their ih 
disgrace and heal their bruises. A pause ensuing, and but little me 
disposition being shewn to try the more perilous combat, Prince ip 
John is about to award the prize to Sir Brian, when a solitary | q 


trumpet breathes a note of defiance, and a new champion, whose 
motto was * The Disinherited,” enters the lists, vanquishes with 
pointed lance Sir Brian, Front-de-Boeuf, and Malvoisin, and 
names the lady Rowena for the queen. On the next day, he 


again enters the lists against De Bois-Guilbert and four other d 
knights ; with two of whom being engaged single-handed, he is i 
in danger of falling, but is saved by the intervention of a - ie 


knight in black armour, who had hitherto taken no part in the | ; 
combat, and on that account had been called Le Noir Fainéant. ee 
This knight prostrates the Templar in a critical period of the a | 


combat, and rescues “ The Disinherited,”’ in whom it requires 4 * 
no very acute perception to recognize the nominal hero of the Mea 
tale. Prince John is about to proclaim the black knight to be ase 


= 


the victor, when the latter vanishes, and Ivanhoe receives the 
crown from Rowena: but during the ceremony, the marshals 
having taken off his helmet, she recognizes him; and he, having 
been severely wounded by a lance, which had penetrated his 
armour, falls almost lifeless at her feet. 

Gurth the swine-herd, who had attended Ivanhoe, disguised 
as his squire, is on the first day dispatched to the Jew with the 
horse, and the price of the armour; and he receives a sum of 
money from Rebecca, who clandestinely intercepts him, as he is 
leaving the house, for the use of his master; the amiable girl : 
being evidently captivated with the gallantry and high bearing i 
of the hero. On his return, he falls into the hands of the out- 
laws in the forest, the captain of whom, finding that he was the 
squire of Ivanhoe, dismisses him scot-free. This incident is full 
of amusement, and is well related. Ivanhoe being persuaded to isi 
put himself under the care of the Jew, Rebecca ministers to him, ,, 
and is luckily not only a good nurse but something of a physi- 
cian; and, by their advice, he agrees to accompany them in a 
litter to York, where Isaac had urgent business. 

Cedric, in consequence of the appearance of his son, is more ht 
than ever determined on Rowena’s match with Athelstane, and |, 
they make the best of their way homeward to Rotherwood : but 
the route lies through a district infested with the lawless rovers y 
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of the forest. They encounter the Jew ; who, with his daughter, \ 
? and their sick friend in the litter, (not suspected by Cedric’s i 
party to be Ivanhoe,) had lost both their attendants and the ta 


horses which drew the litter ; and the Jew having besought Ce- 
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dric to take them under the protection of their retinue, 
his request is granted at the instance of Rowena. In the 
mean while, a plot had been formed by De Bracy, (one of Prince 
John’s courtiers,) with the privity and aid of the Knight Tem- 
plar, to intercept Cedric’s party, and to carry off Rowena, by 
dressing a hired band of ruffians as the forest out-laws. On their 
seizing the lady, he was to appear in his own shape as a courte- 
ous knight coming to her rescue, and then to convey her to 
Front-de-Beeufs castle, where she would be wholly in his power. 
This project is executed, and the whole party are taken: but 
the real captain of the out-laws, (Robin Hood,) under the name 
of Locksley, having heard of the scheme, and having be- 
fore met with the black knight (Richard) by means of an in- 
termediate adventure which is highly amusing, all his forces 
are summoned to the attack of Torquilstone castle, where 
Cedric, Rowena, the Jew and his daughter, and Ivanhoe, were 
confined in separate apartments. Rowena and Rebecca resist, 
like true heroines, the several threats of De Bracy and the Tem- 
plar; and the old Jew is half-tortured by Front-de-Boeuf, who 
endeavours to extort money from him. The castle is besieged, 
taken, and its wounded owner perishes in its flames. Cedric 
manfully assists, in its destruction, having previously escaped 
by means of Wamba his fool, or jester, who had gained admit- 
tance disguised as a priest into the castle, changed clothes with 
his master, and remained as a prisoner in his place. A fiend- 
like character, Ulrica, the daughter of the former who had been 
murdered by the present possessor of the castle, and with which 
murderer she had lived in the bands of a guilty intercourse, is 
introduced, tells the dreadful secrets of that prison-house, and 
conspires with the besiegers ; who, partly by her aid, are enabled 
to make the breach. Front-de-Boeuf is slain by Cceur-de-Lion ; 
—Athelstane is to all appearance killed by the Templar, as he 
is carrying off Rebecca, but afterwards revives, and the scene of 
his resurrection is his own funeral banquet ;—De Bracy is taken 
prisoner by the victorious party. 

When Prince John finds that “ the lion is loose,’ he deputes 
his chief friend and counseller Fitz-urse to seize him by strata- 
gem and force. The enterprize is undertaken, but Fitz-urse falls 
into his own snare: Richard reveals himself to the out-laws : 
Ivanhoe, who is now recovered, is married to the lady Rowena ; 
and the whole ends, as stories of this kind usually do, with the 
happiness of the hero and heroine of the piece: excepting the 
amiable and truly heroic Rebecca, who retires with her father 
into Spain.—As a sort of episode, the trial of Rebecca for sorce- 
ry by the Knights Templars, her delivery, and the death of Bois- 
Guilbert, excite a powerful interest. 

We have room only for a few extracts: but we were so much 

ruck with the masterly description of the tournament, that we 
.+ust subjoin a small part of it. 
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‘ The lists now presented a most splendid spectacle. The sloping galleries 
were crowded with all that was noble, great, wealthy, and beautiful in the 
northern and midland parts of England ; and the contrast of the various dresses 
of these dignified spectators rendered the view asgayas it wasrich, while 
the interior and lower space filled with the substantial oe and yeomen 
of merry England formed, in their more plain attire, a dark fringe, or border, 
around this circle, of brilliant embroidery, relieving, and, at the same time, 
setting off its splendour. 

‘ The heralds ceased their proclamation with their usual cry of “ Largesse, 
largesse, gallant knights ;” and gold and silver pieces were showered on them 
from the galleries; it beinga high point of chivalry to exhibit liberality to 
wards those whom the age accounted the secretaries at once and historians 
of honour. The bounty of the spectators was acknowledged by the customa- 
ry shouts of ** Love of Ladies—Death of Champions—Honour to the Gener- 
ous—Glory to the Brave!” To which the more humble spectators added 
their acclamations, anda numerous band of trumpeters the flourish of their 
martial instruments. When these sounds had ceased, the heralds withdrew 
from the lists in gay and glittering procession, and none remained within them 
save the marshals of the field, who, armed cap-a-pee, sat on horseback, mo- 
tionless as statues, at the opposite ends of the lists. Meantime, the enclosed 
space at the northern extremity of the lists, large as it was, was now com- 
pletely crowded with knig''ts desirous to prove their skill against the chal- 
lengers, and, when viewed from the galleries, presented the appearance of a 
sea of waving plumage, intermixed with glistening helmets, and tall lances, 
to the extremities of which were, in many cases, attacned small pennons of 
about a span’s breadth, which, fluttering in the air as the breeze caught 
them, Joined with the restless motion of the feathers to add liveliness to the 
scene. 


The scene, in which Rebecca, in default of a champion, is ex ' 


4 posed to the dreadful peril of being burnt at the Preceptory of 
the Knights Templars, is peculiarly impressive, and we regret 
that we must give so imperfect an extract from it. 


‘ As they thus conversed, the heavy bell of the church of Saint Michael of 
: Templestowe, a venerable building, situated in a hamlet at some distance 
from the Preceptory, broke short their argument. One by one the sullen 


: sounds fell successively on the ear, leaving but sufficient space for each to die 
4 away in distant echo, ere the air was again filled by repetition of the iron 
4a knell. These sounds, the signal of the approaching ceremony, ciulled with 
x awe the hearts of the assembled multitude, whose eyes were now turned to 


the Preceptory, expecting the approach of the Grand Master, the champion, 
4 and the criminal. 

‘ At length the draw-bridge fell, the gates opened, and a knight, bearing’ 
the great standard of the Order, sallied from the castle, preceded by six trum- 
pets, and followed by the Knights Preceptors, two and two, the Grand Mas- 
ter coming last, mounted on a stately horse, whose furniture was of the sim- 
plest kind. Behind him came Brian de Bois-Guilbert, armed cap-a-pee in 
bright armour, but without his lance, shield or sword, which were borne by 
his two esquires behind him, His face, though partly hidden by along plume 
which floated down from his barret-cap, bore a strong and mingled expres- 
sion of passion, in which pride seemed to contend with irresolution. He look- 
ed ghastly pale, as if he had not slept for several nights, yet reigned his paw- 
ing war-horse with the habitual ease and grace proper to the best lance of the 
Order of the Temple. His general appearance was grand and commanding ; 
but, looking at him with attention, men read that in his dark features, from 
which we willingly withdraw our eyes. 

*‘ On either side rode Conrade of Mont-Fitchet, and Albert de Malvoisin, who’ 
acted as godfathers to the champion. They were imtheir robes of peace, 
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the white dress of the Order. Behind them followed other Knights Compan- 
ions of the Temple, with a long train of esquires and pages clad in black, as~ 
pirants to the honour of being one day Knights of the Order. After these 
neophites came a guard of warders on foot, in the same sable livery, amidst 
whose partizans might be seen the pale form of the accused, moving with a 
slow but undismayed step towards the scene of her fate. She was stript of 
all her ornaments, lest perchance there should be among them some of those 
amulets which Satan was supposed to bestow upon his victims, to deprive 
them of the power of confession even when under the torture. <A coarse 
white dress, of the simplest form, had been substituted fur her oriental gar- 
ments ; yet there was such an exquisite mixture of courage and resignation 
inher look, that even in this garb, and with no other ornament than her long 
black tresses, each eye, wept that looked upon her, and the most hardened 
bigot regretted the fate that had converted a creature so goodly into a vessel 
of wrath, and a waged slave of the devil. 

‘ A crowd of inferior personages belonging to the Preceptory followed the 
victim, all moving with the utmost order, -with arms folded and looks bent 
upon the ground. 

‘This slow procession moved up the gentle eminence, on the summit of 
which was the tilt-yard, and entering the lists, marched once around them 
from right to left, and when they had completed the circle, made a halt. 
There was then a momentary bustle, while the Grand Master and all his at- 
tendants, excepting the champion and his godfathers, dismounted from their 
horses, which were immediately removed out of the lists by the esquires, who 
were in attendance for that purpose. 

‘ The unfortunate Rebecca was conducted to the black chair placed near’ 
the pile. On her first glance at the terrible spot where preparations were 
making for a death alike dismaying to the mind and painful to the body, she 
was observed to shudder and shut her eyes, praying internally doubtless, for 
her lips moved though no speech was heard. In the space of a minute she 
opened her eyes, looked fixedly on the pile as if to familiarize her mind with 
the object, and then slowly and naturally turned away her head.’ 


Having already said so much on the general plan of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
we have little now to add. Most unwillingly would we cavil at 
slight or incidental defects: but we conceived it to be our duty 
to point out those which were inherent in its design and struc- 
ture ; and, among them, we cannot overlook what seems to us 
too glaring a departure from authentic history, though the in- 
troduction of Richard, perhaps, rendered it necessary to the au- 
thor. It appears from historians that the manner of this prince’s 
return to England was widely different from that which has here 
been assumed, in order to connect him with the chief incidents 
of the story; he being openly ransomed by his subjects, and his 
release from imprisonment hailed with the greatest joy. (See 
Hume, vol. ii. p. 36.)—Perhaps there is an anachronism also in 
the circumstance of the pouncet-box being one of the articles 
taken by the robbers from the person of the Prior ; since it has 
been, we believe, generally agreed that the pouncet-box which 
Hotspur’s fop applied “ to his nose and took away again,” was 
an anticipation of a luxury that was not in use till the time of 
Elizabeth. We think, moreover, that the mystery of Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe, and of Richard, is too little suspended ; and that both 
these persons, notwithstanding their disguise, are too quickly 
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recognized. This is unquestionably a fault, inasmuch as it 
gives us, at the opening of the narrative, too premature a hint 
of its termination, and has a tendency to render the intermediate 
parts languid and uninteresting. It has an effect like that of 
straight lines in the old exploded taste of gardening, which con- 
duct the eye at once to the end ofits prospect. The elder Pliny 
has a criticism of the same kind, which he applies to architec- 
ture ;“¢ Ambire sic debet extremitas, et sic desinere, ut promittat alia 
fost se ;” and it is susceptible, we conceive, of some application 
to a chain of narration, in which surprise and curiosity ought to 
be kept constantly alive. 

The revival of Athelstane, also, is an unnecessary and gross 
violation of probability, and not naturally explained : while the 
horrid story of Ulrica is introduced too late, and is too speedily 
dismissed. 

These, however, are slight blemishes ; and we gladly turn aside 
from petty animadversions, to express our unfeigned praise of 
the extensive research, the playful vivacity, the busy and stirring 
incidents, the humorous dialogue, and the picturesque delinea- 
tions, with which ‘ Ivanhoe’ abounds. We shall not soon forget 
the sturdy fidelity of Gurth, the archness and affectionate attach- 
ment of Wamba, and the merry carousal of the clerk of Cope- 
manhurst. 





Art. VII.—Memoirs of Anacreon; By J. E. Hall. 


(Continued from page 415, our last.) 


“ You have discriminated in a manner that is at once accurate 
and ingenious,’ said Anacreon. ‘“ For my own partI love and 
hate them all. They are so lovely that I cannot be absent from 
them and they are so teasing and bewitching that it is impossi- 
ble to be with them. However, let us pledge them in a bumper 
while Critias sings a song which I taught him yesterday.” 

With these words he poured out some wine and I sung the fol- 
lowing ode, in which the delicacy of the thought seems to vie 
with the expressive simplicity of the terms in which it is con- 
veyed. 


Cupid once upon a bed* 

Of roses laid his weary head ; 
Luckless urchin, not to see 

Within the leaves a slumbering bee ! 





* Theocritus has imitated this beautiful ode in his nineteenth idyll, but is 


very inferior, I think to his original, in delicacy of point and naiveté of ex- 
pression. Spencer, in one of his smaller compositions, has sported more dif- 
fusely onthe same subject. The poem to which I allude begins thus : 


ae 






of composition 


Would that I were a tuneful lyre, : 


Which, in the Dionysian choir, 


Would that I were a golden vase, 


My spotless frame, with blushing grace, 
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The bee awak’d—with anger wild 
The bee awak’d and stung the child. 

Loud and piteous are his cries ; 

To Venus quick he runs, he flies ! 

«* Oh mother !—I am wounded through— 
“<1 die with pain—in sooth I do! 

“ Stung by some little angry thing, 

‘* Some serpent on a tiny wing— 

“ A bee it was—for once I know 

* I heard a rustic call it so.” 

Thus he spoke, and she the while 

Heard him with a soothing smile ; 

Then said, “ My infant, if so much 

*¢ Thou feel the little wild-bee’s touch, 

‘¢ How must the heart, ah Cupid ! be, 

«« The hapless heart that’s stung by thee !” 































When I finished, Alczeus, who had silently attended to our 
conversation, took my harp, and the softness of its cadence 
quickly convinced us that he who touched its strings, was not 
less the master of tender than warlike strains. 


Of burnish’d ivory fair ; 
Some blooming boy should bear. 


REL TONE IIL - 


And then some nymph should hold 


Herself as pure as gold! ' 


. Simonides then turned our attention to the epigram, a species 


in which the Greeks have ever excelled. He 


produced one which he had recently written upon the death of = 
Sophocles. It was in these words : .- 


ON SOPHOCLES. 4 


Wind, gentle ever-green to form a shade, 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid ; 
Sweet ivy wind thy bows and intertwine 

With blushing roses and the clust’ring vine ; 
Thus will thy lasting leaves, with beauties hung 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung ; 
Whose sou! exalted like a god of wit 

Among themuses and the graces writ.* 





We were all pleased with these lines, but more particularly 
with the conclusion, where the poet alludes with such delicacy 
to the picture of Apollo, who is generally represented with a 





harp in his hand and encircled by the muses. 





= 


Upon a day, as Love lay sweetly slumbering 
All in his mother’s lap ; | 
A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet murmuring, 
About him flew by hap, &c. &c. 


* This translation is by Addison. 
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Ion, the dramatic poet from Chios, who was one of the com- 
pany, was by no means penurious of his praise : for he was then 
exulting in success and he knew by his own feelings how grate- 
ful is applause to the poetical mind. Some of his productions 
having recently obtained the crown, he was so elated by the vic- 
tory, that he presented one of those beautiful vases that are 
made in his own country, to each of the inhabitants of Athens.* 
An exertion of vain liberality, which nearly exhausted all the 
profits of his production. 

Ion cannot be ranked among those writers who possess that in- 
tuitive imagination which ornaments wherever it is exercised. His 
taste was pure, but his genius was not vivid. His pieces were 
polished with so much labour, that we can discern no fault; but 
they were written so slowly that they never soared to any sub- 
lime height. Correct without animation, he attained the praise 
of mediocrity. 

By him we were next entertained with the following, to the 
memory of the tender, the sweet and the mournful Menander ; 
an author whose purity of diction and delicacy of sentiment can 
never be surpassed. 


FORE TEN eI 5 


& ON MENANDER.* 

The very bees, oh sweet Menander, hung 

To hear the muses lisp upon thy tongue ; 

The very graces made the scenes you writ 

Their happy point of pure expression hit. 

Thus still you live ; you make your Athens shine 
And raise its glory to the skies in thine, 


He gave us also the following: 


“4 ON EURIPIDES. . 
a Divine Euripides this tomb we see 
So fair, is not a tomb for thee,— 
So much as thou for it; since all will own 
Thy name and lasting praise adorns the throne. 


Meleager then took a harp and sang an elegiac ode to the 
memory of his lamented wife. 


Tears o’er my parted Thirza’s grave I shed, bet 
Attection’s fondest tribute to the dead ; 4 HM 
Flow, bitter sorrows, o’er a consort’s shrine Mi 
Pledge of the love that bound her soul to mine. er 
Break, break, my heart, o’erfraught with bursting wo, i | 
An empty off’ring to the world below. ae 
Ah! plant regretted! Death, remorseless power aM 
With dust unfruitful, choak’d thy full-blown flower. He 
Take, earth the gentle inmate to thy breast 

And, soft-embosom’d, bid my Thirza rest. 


Anacreon having asked me to make some attempt to contri- 
bute to the entertainment of our friends I repeated the following 
ode which I had recently composed. 








* Athen. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 3. 
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ON MYRILLA. 
In retirement. 


Where lofty forests wave their heads, 
And flowrets deck the lowly meads ; 
Where bold Ilyssus rolls along, 
In current rapid clear and strong: 
Whose waves in quick succession rise 
When gentle Zephyr o’er them sighs ; 
Where lavish Nature throws around 
Whate’er can charm the fairy ground ; 
And where bright hope and joy are ever seen, 
And peace and love, and calm content, with placid mien: 


Where summe?’s suns, with gentle fire, 
Shine but to warm—and then retire, 
To welcome Autumn’s fruitful brow, 
@r winter’s not ungenial snow, 
And then with gladness swiftly bring 
The verdure of the teeming Spring— 
(Spring !—season of the blooming rose, 
That on the gale its fragrance throws, 
And woodbines then their curling tendrils join, 
In soft and tender union with some wreathing vine.) 


Myrilla lives—remote from noise ; 
And rural scenes of peace enjoys ; 
With those whose fond paternal care, 
Has polish’d bright the lovely fair. 
With those who oft delight to trace 
Good-nature beaming in her face ; F 
And love to survey in her mind 
All the virtues there combin’d, 
All that with fond delight the poet feigns ; 
When love inflames, and Fancy prompts the tuneful strains. 


With friends like these how. smoothly glides 
The ‘current of life’s rapid tides ! 
How do they sweeten each dull hour, 
How cheer those clouds that often low’r, 
When pale misfortune’s palsying hand 
O’er joy and peace waves high her wand, 
Then friendship’s face serenely smiles, 
And sorrow’s every pain beguiles. 
They make past joys in swift succession rise, 
And charm once more the raptur’d gazer’s tear dew’d eyes! 


Oh! ye kind gods, who ne’er disdain 
To calm our fears and ease our pain ; 
Oh ! listen to my fervent prayer ! 
From harm protect my favoured fair. 
May she ne’er feel how keen the dart 
That wounds unseen the peaceful heart ; 
And in an instant can destroy 
Each lively hope of promised joy. 
And may she long avoid pale Envy’s flame, 
And still preserve with conscience pure, bright virtue’s name. 


May fancy to her favourite child, 

Still teach her native wood-notes wild: 
And genius crown with fadeless bays 
The maid who weaves her winning lays, 
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E’en now untaught by wisdom’s years 
Her polished number’s please our ears< 
What then when more matured by time 
Would be her muse’s riper rhyme ? 

Did but prediction’s voice to me belong, 

Each muse and every grace would love to claim her song. 


May she with deep-fixed scorn deride 
The weakness of a silly pride ; 
Ne’er may she hear base flattery’s theme 
Nor idly love the soothing dream. 
For flattery, like the poisoned bowl, 
First soothes and then intoxicates the soul. 
But to avert the feathered dart, 
And safely shield a female heart, 
May learning grave her studious mind engage, 
To read with eye unwearied, each instructive page. 


Next shall my feeble pen pourtray, 
In artless numbers of the lay ? 
Oh then ! how fondly would I trace 
The features of a lovely face. 
May each fair lineament declare 
That native worth is hidden there. 
Give to her cheek the tint that glows 
And blushes in the morning rose. 
Exert, ye bounteous gods ! your happiest art 
To give those charms that win and firmly bind the heart, 


My lines, rude and imperfect as they were, received a liberal 
share of approbation from the courtesy of those who heard 
them. They were so interesting to me from their theme alone, 
that I was careless as to their intrinsic merit. Anacreon smiled 
when he heard me pronounce the name of Myrilla with such fer- 
vour, for he thought that absence and the belief that she could 
never be mine, had eradicated her image from my heart. But 
he knew not the fondnesss with which I had dwelt upon her 
memory: and the fidelitywith which I had resisted the blandish- 
ments of the court of Samos and the soothing smiles of the 
damsels of Lesbos. Often had I endeavoured to forget her 
charms in the society of less beautiful maids; but vain was the 
attempt! Every smile was the smile of Myrilla; every glance 
reminded me of one more lovely that I had gazed upon before. 
Love, faithful and fond, had preserved my heart from temptation, 
and I was soon to reap the reward of my constancy. 

The rays of beauty may dazzle our eyes for a moment like a 
solar-beam, but if the mind be not affected, they fade as the sun 
declines beneath the western cloud; and when this fascination, 
that once so sweetly captivated our senses has lost its attractions, 
we shall find but a faint impression of what once was lovely re- 
maining. But he whose sensibility has been excited by the 
charms of intellectual beauty, whose desires are sincere, pure 
and disinterested, may never fear that the prospect which hope 
has painted will be darkened by the gloomy shades of disap- 
VOL. 1.—=NQ. VI. 64 
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pointment and discontent. Even if his expectations be not real- 
ized, the unsuccessful lover has the consolation of reflecting 
that the object of his wishes conferred honour upon his selection : 
and the approbation of an honest conscience will cheer his sor- 
row and mitigate his despair. 

Simonides, whose genius was peculiarly adapted to the expres- 
sion of tender and melancholy subjects, next sung an ode which 
he had composed upon a circumstance well known among the 
poets of Greece. 


ON DANAE.* 


When the wild winds whistled by 

And midnight gloom o’erhung the sky : 
When the sea with foaming tide 
Impetuous, dash’d the vessel’s side : 
Danae view’d the fearful deep 

And clasp’d her child now bath’d in sleep. 
** Alas! my child, while all around 
Darkness and sad dismay are found : 

I hear the foaming ocean roar 

And idly lash the distant shore ; 

I see the vivid lightning play 

Making. of night, a feartul day. 

And while each hour wakes new alarms 
Thou sleep’st, sweet babe, upon my arms. 
No guilty pang has pierce’d thy heart, 

No grief has bade thy tears to start ; 

But could the surge that wets thy hair, 
Awake thy bosom to despair, 

And make thee feel what I deplore 

I then would bid thee sleep the more. 
But oh! great Jove in future years 
When all the man, my boy appears, 

Oh ! give him valour bold and strong 
That he may ’venge his mother’s wrong.”’ 


While I listened to the sad wailings of this master of the pa- 
thetic songt I could not but indulge a momentary regret that he 
had not devoted more of his hours to themes of love. But even 
my fondness for the muse was compelled to acknowledge that if 
he had been thus employed, he could not have rendered those 
services to the world which have improved mankind and will 


immortalize his name. 
Mimnermus was one of our company; and had hitherto sat si- 





* Danae was confined to a tower in consequence of a prediction that she 
would bare a son who would put her father to death. The precaution of the 
father was fruitless. Jupiter Lecuiah enamoured of her, and introduced him- 
self to her chamber by changing himself into a shower of gold. Danae and 
the offspring of this connection were exposed to the sea by her father. The 
bark was driven on the island of Seriphus, where Danae and her child were 
protected by Polydectes king of the place. This child was the famous Per- 
seus. It is scarcely necessary to add that he fulfilled the prediction, 


+ “ Moestius lachrymis Simonideis.” Catull. 
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lently enjoying his wine, which he drank in liberal potations. 
The loss of a mistress, more lovely than the brightest visions 
















































of imagination, had embittered his early days with a tincture of 
melancholy, which pervaded most of his compositions. Yet his ist 
disposition was neither gloomy nor unsocial. Neither his own ‘t 
disappointment nor the vicissitudes of the times in which he ag 
lived, had produced that saturnine habit which regards the con- ay 
viviality of mirth or the more tranquil pleasures of domestic en- g: 


dearment, with a silent tongue and an averted eye. On the con- 
trary, the sinister circumstance of his life were fresh induce- a 
ments with him to catch the fleeting wings of time, and in the b- 
enjoyment of the present hour he forgot the pains of the past and ce 
was careless of the future. These sentiments he now inculcated a 
in a song. if 
Drink and rejoice ! what comes to-morrow, i 

Or what the future can bestow, i 

Of pain or pleasure joy or sorrow, tt 

Men are not wise enough to know. 


Oh bid farewell to care and labour, 
Enjoy your life while yet you may ; 


Impart your blessings to your neighbour, bs 
And give your hours to frolic play. a 
Life is not life if free from passion ; a 


From the wild transports love can give ; Ge 
Indulge each gentle inclination ; 
Thus life is worth the pains to live. 
But if you pass the short-liv’d pleasure, : 
t. And leave the luscious draught unknown, a 
‘ Anotherclaims the slighted treasure, 
And you have nothing of your own. 


When Mimnermus had concluded we drank the health of 
Hipparchus, and Anacreon sang the following ode; after which 
we separated for the night. 


Strew mea breathing bed of leaves, t | 
Where lotus* with the myrtle weaves ; a | 
And while in luxury’s dream I sink, ¥ 


Let me the balm of Bacchus drink ! a 
In this delicious hour of joy, et 
Young Love shall be my goblet-boy; my 

Folding his little golden vest, 

With cinctures, round his snowy breast, 





* To recline on large heaps of fragrant herbs, leaves and flowers, as ht 
Madame Dacier remarks, was deemed by the ancients to be a delightful in- 
dulgence. The lotus or lote-tree, was a plant much esteemed by the Egyp- 
tians, as its berries sometimes served them for bread. There was ie 
lotus in Africa which gave its name to the Aoropays, or lote-eaters, because Paik 






they lived upon the fruit of this tree, which had so delicious a flavour, as Ho- | 
mer relates, that those who tasted it, forgot all the charms of their native oe 
soil, as Ulysses experienced in his return from Troy. Vid. Hom. Odyss, ix : 





ver. 94, 95, 102.) 
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Himself shall hover by my side, 
And minister the racy tide ! 
Swift as the wheels that kindling roll, 
Our life is hurrying to the goal :* 
A scarity dust, to feed the wind, 
Is all the trace ’twill leave behind, 
Why do we shed the rose’s bloom ? 
Upon the cold, insensate tomb — 
Can flowery breeze, or odours breath, 
Atfect the slumbering child of death / 
No, no ; I ask no balm to steep 
With fragrant tears my bed of sleep : 
But now, while every pulse is glowing. 
Now let me breath the balsam flowing ; 
Now let the rose with blush of fire, 
Upon my brow its scent expire ; 
And bring the nymph with floating eye, 
Oh ! she will teach me how to die! 
Yes, Cupid! ere my soul retire, 
To join the blest elysian choir, 
With wine, and love, and blisses dear, 
V’ll make my own elysium here! 

( To be Continued, ) 





Art. [X.—£mily, a dramatic Sketch. 


Lord Mowbray. 
Amelia, his daughter. 
Persons......4. Maurice, Amelia’s husband. 
William, a Boy of six years old, the son of 
Maurice and Amelia. 


Scene, the inside of a Cottage 
Amelia at work singing, Maurice enters during her Sone. 


The red rose is queen of the garden bower 
That glows in the sun at noon; 
And the lady lily’s the fairest flower 
Whose white bells swing in the breeze of June ; 
But they, who come ’mid frost and flood, 
Peeping from hedge or root of tree, 
The primrose and the violet bud, 
They are the dearest flowers to me. 


* Seneca has the same sentiment in his Hercules Furens, A. 1, Sc. 2. vert. 
177. 





Properat curst. 
Vita citato, volucrique die 
Rota precipitis vertitue anni. 
With rapid steps, admitting no delay 
Life swiftly posts along : and day by day, 
The year’s great wheel incessant rolls away. 


}~ The brevity of life, which is the subject of this ode, is a theme upom 


which almost every poet has feelingly descanted, The compiler of notes must 
exchange the labour of research for the pleasure of selection, when he would 


produce an assemblage of similar passages. The Anthologia abounds with 


them. Vid, Fawkes, p. 14 and 15. 














Emily, a dramatic Skeich. 


The nightingale’s is the sweetest song 
That ever the rose has heard ; 
And when the lark chaunts yon clouds among 
The lily looks up to the heavenly bird ; 
But therobin with his eye of jet, 
Who pipes from the bare boughs merrily 
To the primrose pale and the violet, 
He is the dearest bird to me. 


Am. Ah, art thou there? I thought I was alone. 
Hast thou been long returned ? 

Mau. Even now. 

Am. I’m glad ; 
For I would feel thy presence,—as I used 
When I, a conscious girl, if thou didst come 
Behind my chair, knew thee without the aid 
Of eye orear. A wife’s love is as strong; 
Her sense should be as quick. 

Mau. But maiden love 
Is mix’d with shame, and doubt, and consciousness, 
Which have a thousand eyes, a thousand ears. 
Amelia thou art pale. Nay, if thou smilest 
Thou wilt be pale no longer: thy sick smile 
Is fitly wedded to a varying blush, 
That flutters tremulously in thy fair cheek 
Like shivering wings of new caught butterflies. 
Ah, there it is! 

Am. Flatterer ! 

Mau. But thou wast pale, 
Stooping so long o’er that embroidery, 
That irksome toil. Go forth into the air. 

Am. Not yet; there still is light enough to work, 
Ihave one flower to finish. Then I'll fly 
To the sweet joys of busy idleness, 
To our sweet garden; I am wanted there, 
So William says ; the freshening showers to-day 
Have scattered my carnations ; I must raise 
Their clear and odorous beauties from the dark 


Defiling earth. 
' Mau. That task is done. 
Am. By thee, 


After thy hardday’s toil? Oh what a fond 
And foolish lover-husband I have got ! 
Art thou not weary ? 
Mau. Only just enough 
To feel the comfort, sweetest, of repose, 
Of such repose is this, here at thy feet 
Extended, and my head against thy knee. 
Am. Evenas that sweet and melancholy prince, 
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Emily, a dramatic Sketch. 


Hamlet the Dane, lay at Ophelia’s feet 
His lady-love. Wast thou not thinking so? 

Mau. I was. 

Am. And I was likening thee to one— 
Dost thou remember—’tis the prettiest moment 
Of that most marvelous and truest book— 
When her so dear Sir Charles at Harriot’s feet 
Lay turning up his bright face smilingly ;— 
Dost thou remember? 

Mau. Banterer! Where is William ? 

Am. Thatis asecret. Do not question me,,. 
Or I shall tell. Hewill be shortly back. 


Sings.} 
But they who come ’mid frost and flood, 
Peeping from hedge or root of tree, 
The primrose and the violet bud, 
They are the dearest flowers to me. 


Mau. How muchthou love’st that song! 
Am. He loves it so, 
Our William : If far off within the wood 
He do but catch one clear and singing note 
Of that wild cheerful strain, he sends along 
With his small pretty feet, like the young brood 
Of the hen-partridge to her evening call. 
Mau. Well, but where is he? 
Am. Guess. 
Mau. Nay, tell me, love. 
Am. To-day at noon, returning from the farm, 
Where on some trifling errand I had sent him, 
He left the path in chase of that bright insect 
The burnished dragon-fly, with net-work wings 
So beautiful. His shining guide flew on, 
Tracing the channel of the rippling spring 
Up to its very source : there William lost him ; 
But looking round upon that fairy scene 
Of tangled wood and bubbling waters clear, 
He found afairy carpet; strawberries 
Spread all about, in a rich tapestry 
Of leaves and blushing fruit, and he is gone 
With his own basket that his father made him, 
His own dear father, to bring home his prize 
To that dear father. 
Mau. Prythee, love, say on. 
This is a tale which I could listen to 
The live-long day. 
Am. And will it not be sweet 
To see that lovely boy, blushing all over, 





Emily, a dramatic Sketch. 


His fair brow reddening, and his smiling eyes 
Filling with tears, his scarlet lips far ruddier 
Than the red berries, stammering and forgetting 

The little pretty speech that he has conn’d 

But speaking in warm kisses? Will it not 

Be sweet to see my precious William give 

The very first thing he can call his own 

To him who gives him all? My dearest husband, 

Betray me not ;—pretend an ignorance, 

And wonder why that cream and bread stand there, 

And why that china bowl. Thy precious boy? 

Mau. Thy precious boy! Amelia, that child’s heart 
Is like thee as his face. ‘ 

Am. Liker to thee 
Are both. Our blessing! What a world of love 
Dwells in that little heart ! 

Mau. 7 Too much ! too much ! , 
He is too sensitive. I would he had 
An airy playmate full of. mirth and jests. 

Am. Nature’s his playmate ; leaves and flowers and birds 
And the young innocent lambs are his companions ; 
He needs no other. In his solituae : 

He is as happy as the glittering beetle 
That lives in the white rose. My precious boy! 

Mau. Whatarethese? Tears! My own Amelia, 
Weep’st thou for happiness? What means this rain 
That falls withouta cloud. Fy! Imust chide thee ? 

Am Yes, youareright. Useless—not causeless—tears ! 
They will have way.—Forgive me, dearest husband ! 
This is our wedding eve. Seven years ago 
I stole, a guilty wanderer, from my home,— 

My old paternal home !—and with the gush 
Of motherly love another thought rushed in— 
My father ! 

Mau. My Amelia! 

Am. Seven years 
Have past since last I saw him ;—and that last! 

The pangs of death were in my heart, when I 
Approached to say good night. He had been harsh 
All day, had press’d Lord Vernon’s odious love, 
Had taunted at thy poverty—my Maurice ! 
But suddenly, when I all vainly tried 

To faulter out good night, in his old tone 

Of fond familiar love, and with the name 
Which from his lips seem’d a caress, he said, 
God bless you Emily ! That blessing pierced 
My very soul. Oft in the dead of night 

I seem to hear it. Would he bless me now? 
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Emily, a dramatic Sketch. 


Oh, no! no! no! 
Mau. My own beloved wife, 
Think not too deeply—there will come a time— 
Am. Oh Maurice! All the grandeur that she left— 
The splended vanities, ne’er cost thy wife 
A sigh, contented in her poverty, 
Happy in virtuous love. But that kind voice—~ 
That tender blessing—that accustomed name 
Of fondness !—Oh ! they haunt my very dreams : 
They croud upon my waking thoughts; then most 
When some sweet kindnes of my lovely boy, 
Some sign of glorious promise, tells my heart 
How little [deserve— * 
Mau. My Emily! 
Am. No, not from thee, not even from thee, that name ;— 
*Tis sacred to those dear and honour’d lips 
Which ne’er will breathe it more.—I am ungrateful 
Thus to repine, whilst thou and our dear boy— 
Where can he now be loitering! These dark clouds 
Portend a storm. 
Mau. Already the large drops 
Come pattering on the vine leave. I will seek— 


Enter William. 


Am. He’s here. My William, wherefore didst thou stay 
So long ?—And where’s the basket ? 


Wil. Kiss me first 
Am. Now where’s the basket ? 
‘il, I had fill’d it half, 


When a strange gentleman came through the wood 


And sat down by me. 
Am. Did he eat the strawberries ? 


Wil. Dearmother, no. He talked to me, and then 
I could not gather them. 
Am. What said he, dearest ? 
Wil. He ask’d my name and your’s and where I lived, 
And kiss’d me. 
Am, And what else ? 
Wil Call’d me dear boy, 
Said that a storm was coming on, and ask’d 
If 1 would go with him. 


Mau. Ha! whatsaidst thou 
Tothat, my William ? 
Wil. No. But then I ask’d him 


To come with me to my dear home. Look there! 

Do you not see that tall man in the porch-— 

His head against the woodbine? That is he. 
4m. Dear Maurice, bring him in. 
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[ Exit Maurice) 
Wil. I am so sorry 
That it is grown so dark, you will not see 
What a sweet face he has ; only he’s older— 
I think he’s like you, mother; and he kiss’d me 
As you do now, and cried. 
Am. Oh, can itbe! 
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Re-enter Maurice with Lord Mawbray. 
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Lord M. Iflintrude— 


a 
Am. That voice! O father! father ! 
Pardon! Oh, pardon! 
Lord M. Madam !— 
Am. I’m your daughter— 


Call me so father! For these seven years 
I have not seen yourface. Disown me not— 
Call me yourdaughter! Once from your dear lips 
Let me hear that dear sound! Call me your Emily, 
And bless my dear, dearchild! For such a blessing 
I’d be content to die. William, kneel here ; 
Hold up your innocent hands. 
Lord M. Rise, Madam, rise. 
Am. Oh call*’meonce your daughter, only once, 
To still my longing heart! My William, pray 
For your poor mother. 


Wil. Oh, forgive us, Sir, 
Pray, pray forgive us! 
Lord M. Madam I have sought 


A half-hour’s shelter here from this wild storm ;, 
And as your guest—I pray you to forbear 
These harrowing words, I am but lately risen 
From a sick bed. 
Mau. My wife, compose thyself ; 
Retire awhile. | Exit Amelia. 
Please you to sit my lord. 
Lord M. I thank you, Sir—yYou have a pleasant cottag 
Prettily garlanded with rose and woodbine, 
And the more useful vine. Has it been long 
Your home? 
Mau. Five years. 
Lord M. And you have left the army ? 
Mau. Yes, since the peace. I could not bear to drag 
My sweet Amelia through the homeless wanderings 
Of a poor soldier’s life. This is a.nest, 
However lowly, warm, and full of love 
As her own heart. Here we have been most happy. 
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[ Re-enter Amelia, with a light and a basket. | 


Mau. {| meeting her.| Thou tremblest still. 

Am. I could not stay away 
It is such joyful pain to look upon him ; 
To hear his voice ;—I could not stay away. 
William, there is thy basket. Offer it. 

Lord M. No; my dear boy. 


Am. Now blessings on his head. 
For that kind word ! 
Lord M. Surely she was not always 


So thin and pale !—Your husband says, Amelia, 
That you are happy. 

Am. I have only known 
One sorrow. 

Lord M. Yeare poor. 

Am. Not that ! not that! 

Lord M. You have implored my blessing on your son ;— 
I bless him. 

Am. On my knees I offer up 
My thanks to Heaven and thee. A double blessing 
Was that, my father! on my heart it fell 
Like balm. 

Lord M. Iwilldo more. Give me that boy, 
And he shall be my heir. Give me that boy. 

Am. My boy! give up my boy! 


Lord M. Why he must be 
A burthen. Ye are poor. 

Am. A burthen ! William ! 
My own dear William! 

Lord M. Miserably poor 
Ye are; deny it not. 

Mau. We earn our bread 
By honest labour. 

Am. And to work for him— 


Issuch a joy! My William, tremble not! 

Weep not, my William! Thou shalt stay with me; 

Here on my lap, here on my bosom, William ! 
Lord M. Why thou may’st have another child, and then— 
Am. Oh! never one like this—this dearest child 

Of love and sorrow! Till this boy was born 

Wretchedly poor we were; sick, heart-sick, desolate, 

Desponding ; but he came, a living sun-beam ! 

And light and warmth seem’d darting through my breast 

With his first smile. Then hope and comfort came, 

And poverty, with her inventive arts, 

A friend, and love, pure, firm, enduring love ; 

And ever since we have been poor and happy ; 

Poor! no, we have been rich! my precious child !. 
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Lord M. Bethink thee for that child, Amelia 
What fortunes thou dost spurn. His father’s love 
Perhaps is wiser. 

Am. Maurice, say, 

Mau. My Lord, 
°Tis every whit as fond. You have my thanks. 
But in a lowly station he may be 
Virtuous and happy. 


Wil. Mother, let me stay, 
And I will be so good. 
Am. My darling, yes ; 


Thou shalt not leave me, not for the wide world. 
Lord M. Thou need’st not hug him so against thy bosom ; 
I am no rufhan, from a mother’s breast 
To pluck her child.—Amelia, as his arms 
Wind round thy.neck, so thou a thousand times 
Hast clung to mine ;—as on his rosy cheeks 
Thy lips are sealed, so mine a thousand times 
Have prest thy face, with such a love, Amelia, 
As thou dost feel for him. 
Am. ’ O father ! father! 
Lord M. Thou wert a motherless babe, and I to thee 
Supplied both parents. Many anight have I 
Hung over thy sick bed, and pray’d for thee 
As thou dost pray for him. And thou, Amelia, 
Did’st love me then. 
Am. Did love! Oh never, never, 
Can such love pass away! ’Tis twined with life. 
Lord M. Then after eighteen years of tender care, 
Fond hopes and fonder fears, didst thou not fly 
From me, thy father, with a light gay youth, 
A love of yesterday? Did’st thou not leave me 
To die of a broken heart? Amelia speak! 
Did’st thou not? 


Am. Father ! this is worse than death. 
Lord M. Did’st thou not? Speak. 
Am. I did. Alas! I did. 


Lord M. Oh miserably have my days crept on 
Since thou did’st leave me! Very desolate 
Is that proud splendid home! no cheerful meals ; 
No evening music ; and no morning rides 
Of charity or pleasure. Thy trim walks 
Are overgrown ; and the gay pretty room 
Which thou didst love so well, is vacant now ; 
Vacant and desolate as my sick heart. 
Amelia, when thou saw’st me last, my hair 
Was brown asthine. Look on it now, Amelia. 
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Mau. My lord, this grief will kill her. See she writhes 
Upon the floor. 
Lord M. Poor heart! I go still desolate ; 
I might have found a comfort had I had 
Something to live for still, something to love ;— 
If she who robb’d me of my child had given 
Her child instead—but all is over now— 
She would not trust her father !—All.—Farewell. 
Am. (starting uf.| Take him, whilst I have life to bid 
thee, take him ! 
Nay, cling not to me,boy! Take, take him! Maurice? 
Wil. I will not leave you, Mother. 
Am. Hush! hush! hush! 
My heart is breaking, William.—Maurice, speak. 
Mau. Dearest and best, be it as thou hast will’d, 
I owe thee a great sacrifice, Amelia ;— 
And I shall still have thee. 
Lord M. Thou givest him.then? 
Mau. Ido. But for his own sake, good my lord, 
Let not my son be taught to scorn the father 
He never will forget, and let his mother 
See him sometimes, or she will surely die. 
Am. I shall die now. My William? 


Lord M. Emily ! 

Am. Ha! 

Lord M. My sweet Emily! 

Am. Weare forgiven ! 
Maurice, we are forgiven ! 

Lord M. My own dear child, 


My children, bless ye all !—forgive this trial, 
We'll never part again. 





Arr. X. The Water Lady—a Legend. 


There is a mystery in these sombre shades, 

A secret horror in this dark, deep flocd : 

*T seems as if beings of another race 

Here lurk invisible, except what time 

Eve’s dusky hour, and night’s congenial gloom, 
Permit them show themselves in human guise.— 
Men say that fays, and elves, and water spirits, 
Affect such haunts—and this is surely one. 


On the banks of one of the streams falling into the Inn, are 
the remains of an old castle, not far from a narrow defile or glen 
where the waters, being hemmed in, ruch with impetuosity 
through fragments of rock impeding their course. Of these 
the following legend is related. The last possessor of the cas- 
tle, which had not been inhabited for several centuries, was 
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Count Albert, a youthful nobleman, descended from an illustri- 
ous ancestry : daring, enthusiastic, and addicted to study; but 
his studies were of such a nature that they incurred for him, 
among his credulous dependants, the imputation of holding un- 
hallowed intercourse with supernatural beings. Independently 
however, of the censures his conduct occasioned in this respect, 
he was admired by all for possessing, in aneminent degree, per- 
sonal courage and prowess, qualities so necessary, and therefore 
so highly prised, in those ages. Yet even those who were most 
forward to commend his undauntedness could not forbear bla- 
ming the indiscretions of his curiosity, which led him to venture 
into scenes that would, by the fancied horror attached to them 
have appalled the bravest of his followers. During the most 
stormy weather, when the spirits of the air were supposed to be 
wreaking their fury on the elements—in the depth of night, at 
what hour the departed were supposed to revist the earth, and 
forms obscure and terrific to appear to the unfortunate traveller 
who should be bewildered on his way,—even at such seasons 
would Albert venture into the recesses of the woods, enjoy the 
conflict of nature on the blasted heath, and explore the wildest 
solitudes around his domain. 

Such practices occasioned much conjecture and rumour—and 
many prophesied, that some terrible visitation would overtake 
the man, who, if not actually leagued with the powers of dark- 
ness, delighted in all that was terrific and appalling; nor 
did the less scrupulous or the more imaginative hesitate to relate 
with particular circumstance and detail, the dreadful mysteries 
he was reported, at such times, to have witnessed. 

In the defile, which, as has been stated, was in the immediate 
vicinity of the castle, it was said that a fairy, or spirit, named by 
the peasantry the Water Lady, had been heard by night singing 
within a cave hollowed in the rock, just above the most dangerous 
part of the current. 

Albert was determined to ascertain the truth, and, if possible 
ebtain an interview with the supernatural inhabitant of the 
Black Water Vault. Such a daring project excited the horror of 
all who heard it: since many were the tales respecting persons 
having been enticed to listen to the strains of the spirit, and af- 
terwards perishing in the foaming waters: for she was said to 
delight in attracting the unwary, andthe curious. But though 
the design of the young Count appeared so fraught with danger 
and obstinate temerity, nothing could induce him to abandon the 
enterprise ; neither the entreaties of his friends, nor those to 
Bertha, his betrothed bride, whom he was shortly to conduct of 
the altar; it rather seemed as if all obstacles and dissuasives did 
but irritate his unhallowed curiosity. One evening, the third of 
the new moon the Count, attended by two companions, whom he 
had prevailed upon to assist him in rowing his boat, and steering 
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it among the eddies of the torrent, departed for the scene of 
research.—T hey proceeded in silence, for Albert was buried in 
thought, the others were mute from apprehension. No sooner 
did they approach the narrow pass where the foaming and con- 
gregated waters dash furiously through the contracted channel, 
than was heard the voice of one within the cavern. 

The music was so strangely sweet and fascinating, that, al- 
though struck with awe at the supernatural sounds, they were 
induced to advance. A form was-soon dimly descried: It was 
that of a female arrayed in floating drapery, but her features 
they might not discern, as she wore a thick veil. They continued 
to approach the spot so as to be able to catch distinctly the fol- 
lowing words, which were chaunted in a tone of solemn adjura- 
tion. 


By the treasures-of my cave, 

More than avarice could crave, 

More than Fortune yet e’er gave, 
I charge thee, youth, appear. 


Here I wait thy will and hest, 

Here with me thou’lt safely rest, 

Thou art he, my chosen guest ;— 
Then enter thou, nor fear. 


Mortal, now, in dead of mght, 

Magic spell of friendly sprite, 

To favour thee, hath bound aright 
Aught that would thee harm. 


Hither, hasten, youthful rower : 

In my secret, inmost bower, 

Thou shalt find a worthy dower ;— 
Defy not, then, my charm, 


By this time they had arrived opposite to the cave: Albert 
motioned to his companions to stay the bark, and scarcely had 
they obeyed, when having lept into the flood, he was soon des- 
cried by them climbing up the jutting crags below the cavern— 
he entered beneath its low-browed opening, and disappeared. 
Gazing upon each other with looks of dread, and fearing to 
speak, lest there should be horror in the tones of their own voi- 
ces, they retired to some distance, waiting in the hope that the 
adventurer might re-appear: at length, they returned to the 
castle, in the same silence of terror as they had hitherto observed 
‘‘ Where was their companion, the Count—had he perished ‘— 
How had they lost him—what had they beheld ?” These and 
similar questions were put to them by the terrified inmates : 
their replies were brief, vague, incoherent, but all of dreadful 
import : and no doubt remained as to the youth’s having become 
the victim of his own temerity. 

The following morning when the family were assembled, and 
preparing to commence their matin repast, Lord Albert advyan- 
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ced iato the hall, and took his wonted station at the table, with 
the usual salutations. All started as if a spectre had stood 
before them—yet, strange to say, no one dared to address him 
as to his absence, or his mysterious return—for he had appa- 
rently but just quitted his chamber, clad in his wonted morning 
apparel: every one was as spell-bound, since no sooner did any 
attempt to question the Count, than he felt the words die away 
upon his lips. There sat a wondrous paleness on his brow, yet 
was it not sad ; there was, too, a more than common fire in the 
expression of his eye ; he was thoughtful—at times abstracted, 
but instantly roused himself, and essayed to animate the conver- 
sation. If the silence of the others was singular, that of Albert 
himself was equally so, for he took no notice whatever of the oc- 
currences of the preceding evening. No sooner had he quitted 
the hall, than every one began to enquire of his neighbour, if he 
knew when, or how the Count had returned—to wonder at their 
own silence on this topic, and impute it to some magic charm. 

Day after day did they continue to express to each other their 
astonishment, their surmises, their apprehensions ; but even his 
most familiar friends did not venture ever to speak a syllable 
to him on the subject of their curiosity : among other circum- 
stances, which were whispered about, it had been remarked, 
that instead of the ring the Count used to wear, which was of 
great value and family antiquity, he now had one, of which the 
circlet itself, and not the ornament, was apparently cut out of a 
single piece of emerald, and, as some averred, who had taken 
the opportunity of examining it, unperceived by its wearer, in- 
scribed with mystic characters. 

In time, however, these circumstances ceased to be the theme 
of conversation, and even appeared forgotten during the 
preparations for the approaching nuptials between the Count 
and the Lady Bertha; and were never mentioned during the 
gaieties attendant upon their solemnization. On the evening 
after the bridal day, while the Count was conversing apart with 
one of his guests, in the recess of an oriel window, the faint 
beam of the new moon fell upon his face—he looked up aghast 
as if struck by some sudden, dreadful recollection, and, dashing 
his hand against his forehead, rushed wildly out of the apart- 
ment. Consternation seized all who witnessed this dreadful 
burst of dismay, of which none could tell the cause. 

Retired from his guests, the Count was hastily pacing to and 
fro, ina long gallery leading to his private apartments, whenjBer- 
tha broke in upon him. She did not notice his extreme disorder, 
being herself hardly less agitated ; but informed him, that on 
the preceding night, a figure veiled in long flowing drapery, had 
been seen standing at their chamberdoor, and the next morning a 
ring picked up by her attendants on the very spot where this 
mysterious appearance had been observed. She then gave the 
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ring to her Lord—it was that which he had formerly Worn. 
“ Fatal, fatal night ! Listen, Bertha !” exclaimed he, ina tone 
of anguish. “ Impelled by curiosity, I visited the cave of the 
‘Water-Lady ;’ it was on the third of the moon. She compelled 
me to an interchange of rings : from her it was that I received 
this fatal one, which you observe on my finger, and whichI am 
bound by a solemn vow never to lay aside. I vowed also,”—he 
shuddered as he spoke—* to consent to receive a visit from her 
on the third of the moon—this I was obliged to do, or incur all 
the consequences of her wrath, while yet in her power : from 
that fatal period, I have been obliged to submit to these inter- 
courses with a strange being—the consequence of my unhal- 
lowed curiosity. Last night was due to her!” Bertha listened 
in horror—the Count looked on his finger, the circlet of emerald 
was gone ; how he knew not, but he hoped that he was now re- 
leased from his terrible vow, yet felt a strange presentiment of 
impending misfortune. Bertha notwithstanding her own dis- 
tress, endeavoured to cheer him, but became alarmed herself at 
the ashy paleness of his countenance: he tried to persuade her 
he was not so disturbed as she imagined, and turned to a mirror, 
for the purpose of seeing whether his features wore the deadly 
aspect she fancied—but a cry of horror issued from his lips ; 
the mirror had reflected his dress, but neither his hands nor his 
face. He felt that he was under the bann of that mysterious 
being, with whom his fate was so strangely linked. A deadly 
chill darted through his heart ; he rushed to his chamber, but 
no sooner had he laid his fingers upon the bolt of the door, than 
he felt them grasped by acold icy hand. “ Albert,” cried a 
voice, “ thou hast broken the compact so solemnly ratified be- 
tween us. Last night was the third of the moon: know that 
spirits may not be trifled with.” Bertha had followed her bride- 
groom: she had heard the awful voice—she felt that some 
strange visitation was at hand, yet was not therefore deterred 
from entering the apartment. 

The next day no traces of either Albert or Bertha could be dis- 
covered, thy were never seen again; and all agreed that they 
had perished by the revenge of the “ Water Lady.” The castle 
was deserted : became a ruin—and the peasantry used ever af- 
terwards to point out with dismay the fatal cavern of the Black 
Water Vault, and to relate to the traveller the legend of the 
Water-Lady. 





Art. XI.—Some Experiments made with a view to the Detec- 
tion and Prevention of Frauds in the Sale of skimmed Mitk ; 
together with an Account of a simple Lactometer for effecting 
that Purfiose. By Epmunpd Davy, Esq. Professor of Chemis- 
try and Secretary to the Royal Cork Institution. 


SKIMMED milk constitutes a large portion of the daily food of 
the poor classes in Ireland; and therefore Dr. Davy merits their 
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Adulieration of Milk.—The Lactometer. §21 


eratitude for his researches in their behalf. Were competent 
men to turn their attention to subjects of this nature, more than 
they do, Philosophy would better claim the esteem of the world ; 
for after all the labour of intellect, and consumption of lamp 
oil, that is but empty speculation which produces no practical 
good. Philosophy is like wealth, to be valued principally as it 
becomes fixed in the ameliorated condition of man. Dr. Davy 
says that the weekly consumption of milk, in Cork alone, is es- 
timated in market price, at 1000/. and the public having been 
long exposed to the dishonest practices of milk venders, he kind- 
ly set about to devise the best means of detecting them, at the 
solicitation of the Magistracy, who, to their honour, stepped for- 
ward in protection of the poor. The principle of the hydrome- 
ter suggested itself to Dr. D. as applicable to identify the { 
strength of milk: but previously to the construction of such an 
instrument, it was necessary to determine whether there was any 
marked difference in density of skimmed milk. He subjected 4 
the milk obtained from various dairies to experiment, and was |! 
gratified in finding so uniform a density, as to render the purity 
determinable by an hydrometrical scale. He says the greater 
number of those specimens were of the specific gravity of 1.037 
and 1.0375. Some were higher, but the highest was 1.040, and 
the lowest 1.036, the thermometer being at 50°. ‘ These expe- 
riments, confirmed by others which I afterwards made, led me 
to conclude that a considerable degree of uniformity prevails in 
the density of genuine skimmed milk; and this uniformity, I ‘ 
presume, would be still greater, if due allowance were made for 
accidental circumstances connected with the experiments, 
which, though not easy to appreciate, must, to a certain extent, 
influence the specific gavity of milk; as, for example, slight va- 
riations of temperature and of the balance employed ; to which 
must be added the unequal exposure to the atmosphere of the 
several specimens of milk examined. In reference to this last 
particular, it is proper to state that I found only one specimen of 
milk of so high a specific gravity as 1.040; and 1n this instance 
the cream had been suffered to remain on the milk for above 
three days, aud its specific gravity was not taken until some 
hours after it had been skimmed. These circumstances incline 
me to refer its superior density to evaporation, owing to pro- 
tracted exposure to the atmosphere.” | 

Water was found to be the adulterating article, and those milks 
which were most auulterated, bore the specific gravity of 1.026, 
“ the highest cf the genuine milks from the markets was 1.039, 
the thermometer being at 50°.” 

The Doctor never found the commonly suspected articles, as 
chalk, flour, starch, &c. and he gives good reasons why they are 
not likely to be used for adulteration —“* Skimmed milk and 


water (says the Doctor) combine without undergoing any sensi: 
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ble alteration of volume, or condensation. Skimmed milk is of 
much greater specific gravity than water, and its density is di- 
minished in direct proportion to the quantity of water added to 
it. On those facts the Lactometer I have made depends; it is 
exclusively adapted to skimmed milk, in which respect, as well 
as in simplicity of construction, it differs from the ingenious in- 
strument of Mr. Dicas.”’ 

Dr. Davy then proceeds to describe his Lactometer, which is, 
as said before, on the hydrometer principle. It has been found 
fully equal to its intention; 2000 pottles of skimmed milk were 
seized by the Magistracy, the first morning it was used. In order 
to meet inaccuracies with an indulgent spirit, 5° below purity in 
standard, are allowed. The Lactometer is graduated to concur 
with 60°. of temperature, Fah. * an allowance of 2 or 3°. below 
0, would be amply sufficient for our warmest summer weather.” 

Dr. D, concludes thus, “1 have made several experiments in 
the hope of being able to apply a similar instrument to detect 
the frauds practised in the sale of new milk; but I fear this is 
impracticable, because both water and skimmed milk are em- 
ployed to adulterate new milk ; and as the one is lighter and the 
other heavier than new milk, there would be no difficulty in so 
proportioning both, as to make the adulterated correspond with 
genuine new milk in density.” 

With this effective example before our eyes, we cannot but 
earnestly wish that some philanthropic experimentalist would 
devote a portion of time to the detection of those frauds we are 
suffering from, by the milk venders, in this metropolis; and 
when they shall be so detected, we trust that our Magistracy will 
be active in the suppression of the custom. 





Art. XII.—Life of Sir Walter Scott. 


Tue subject of the ensuing memoir was born at Edinburgh, on 
the 15th of August, 1771, and is the eldest son of the late 
Walter Scott, Esq. an eminent advocate, or writer to the Signet 
of that city. His mother was the daughter of the late David 
Rutherford, Esq. also a writer to the Signet in Edinburgh, from 
whom he received a considerable fortune. This lady was en- 
dowed with the most amiable qualities, and possessed all the 
distinguishing traits of a great genius; she particularly cultivat- 
ed ataste for poetry, as would appear from some specimens pub- 
lished after her death, which took place in the year 1789. To 
the excellent qualities and superior taste of the mother, we are, 
in all probability, indebted for the cultivation of similar, but far 
more distinguished, talents in the mind of the son. 

Owing to the tenderness of his constitution, and the cir- 
cumstance of his lameness, young Scott was, in a great measure, 
brought up at home, under the immediate care and superintend- 
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ance of his excellent mother, for whom he uniformly evinced the 
strongest attachment, and whose subsequent loss he long and 
deeply lamented. In his early youth he displayed a considerable 
taste and genius in drawing landscapes from nature, but was 
neither remarkable for the liveliness of his disposition nor his 
aptitude for learning. He was first placed at the grammar- 
school of Mussulburgh, where he made but little progress until 
his tenth year, when Dr. Paterson succeeded to the school. The 
following anecdote has been related of him :— 

The late celebrated Dr. Hugh Blair, being then on a visit to 
Mussulburgh, went, accompanied by some friends, and examined 
several of the boys; he paid particular attention to young Scott, 
which Dr. Paterson perceiving, and thinking it was the boy’s stu- 
pidity that engaged the notice of Dr. Blair, he said to the latter, ei | 
* Doctor, my predecessor told me that boy has the thickest 
skull in the school.” ‘ May be so,” replied the professor, “ but 
through that thick skull I can discern many bright rays of future 
genius.” How fully has this prediction been verified ! | 

At a proper age he was sent to the High-School of Edinburgh, 1 
at that time under the able direction of the late celebrated Dr. it 
Alexander Adam, a man of great learning and worth, and author 
of many esteemed elementary works. In this school young Scott 
passed through all the classes with as much advantage to him- 
self as satisfaction to his respective teachers. 

Having completed his classical studies at this school, he was 
then removed to the university of Edinburgh, where he com- 
pleted his liberal education in a manner that reflected the highest 
honour on the different professors, thereby adding another name 
to that multitude of distinguished individuals whom the seminary 
has, from time to time, ushered into the world. 

Mr. Scott now embraced the profession of the law; he was 
articled in the usual way to a writer of the Signet, and after serv- 
ing the prescribed terms, he was admitted an advocate of the 
Scottish Bar before he had obtained the age of twenty-one. 

From this period till the year 1798, he continued to be studiously 
devoted to his profession. At the latter epoch he married Miss 
Carpenter, a young lady descended from a good family, of great 
beauty and accomplishments, and by whom he has four children. 

Towards the close of the following year he was appointed 
Sheriff Depute of the County of Selkirk; and in March 1806, 
he was made one of the principal Clerks of the Sessions in Scot- 
land. There was a peculiar circumstance attending the latter 
appointment which is not undeserving of notice, and this was, 
that his warrant although drawn up, had not yet passed the 
seals, when the death of Mr. Pitt caused an entire change in the 
ministry ; and the appointment of Mr. Scott having been procur- 
ed through the friendship of the late Lord Melville, who was ac- 
tually under impeachment, it was naturally considered void. Hew- 
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ever, to the honour of the new cabinet, no objection was made te 
the nomination ; thus, as was remarked by a wit at the time, 
* this appointment was the last lay of the ministry.” 

Being now relieved from the drudgery of professional labour 
by the acquisition of two lucrative situations, and having about 
this period succeeded to the possession of a valuable estate on 
the death of his father, Mr. Scott was enabled to cultivate his 
taste for poetry, and to indulge in a variety of literary pursuits. 
His first publications, however, consisted of translations from 
the German, ata time when the wildest productions of that coun- 
try became so popular. 

In the same year Mr. Scott produced two German ballads 
adapted to the English taste, entitled, “ The Chace,” and * Wil- 
liam and Helen.” These little pieces however were not originally 
intended for the press, but merely composed for his own amuse- 
ment; nevertheless, a friend to whom they were shown prevailed 
upon him to allow them to be printed, and at the same time contri- 
buted a preface to them. Three years elapsed ere Mr. Scott 
again ventured to appear in print, when he produced another 
translation from the German of Goethe ; and shortly afterwards he 
composed two ballads, entitled “The Eve of St. John,” and 
* Glenfinlass,” which he presented to the late Mr. G. Lewis, Esq. 
and they appeared in the “ Tales of Wonder,” published by that 
gentleman. 

In the year 1802, Mr. Scott published his first great work, 
“ The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ which attracted ge- 
neral attention. Soon afterwards followed “ Sir Tristem.” In 1805 
he gave to the world his “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ one of 
the most beautiful poems in any language, and which of itself 
is sufficient to hand him down to posterity. 

In the following year he published a collection of Ballads and 
Lyrical pieces,” and in 1808 appeared his “ Marmion, a tale of 
Flodden Field,’ which the author has himself characterized as 
‘** containing the best and worst poetry that he has written.” In 
the same year Mr. Scott favoured the world with a complete 
edition of the works of Dryden, to which he prefixed a new life 
of that great writer, and interspersed many curious and exten- 
sive notes. While these volumes were proceeding through the 
press, he also found time to bring out a quarto volume of “ De- 
scriptions and Illustrations of the Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

The rapidity ofhis pen was now beyond all example in the annals 
of genius. Within a few months he undertook the editing of a 
new edition of “ Lord Somer’s Collection of Historical Tracts,’’ 
and at the same time “Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Papers,” and 
* Anna Seward’s Poetical Works ;” while in the same year in 
which these last publications appeared, another original poem, 
“The Lady of the Lake,” was ushered into the world; a poem 
which raised the fame of its author to the highest pitch. 
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In 1811 appeared “the Vision of Don Roderick,” written to 
assist the subscription for the Portuguese; this was followed in 
1813 by “ Rokeby,” and “ The Lord of the Isles,” in 1814; toge- 
ther with “ The Border Antiquities of England,’’ and a new edi- 
tion of Swift’s Works, with a biographical memoir and annota- 
tions. Ata subsequent period, he has given two works to the 
public on the same subject, one in prose and the other in verse ; 
the first entitled, “ Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,’”’ and the other 
“ The Battle of Waterloo.” 

“The Bridol of Triermain,” and “ Harold the Dauntless,” 
originally published anonymously, have been acknowledged by 
him and printed uniformly with his other poems. 

Such is the ascertained list of the numerous productions of 
Sir Walter Scott, exhibiting abundant testimony of original ge- 
nius, extensive powers of mind, and the most unwearied indus- 
try. But even this catalogue, rich and large as it is, must re- 
ceive yet further additions of great value if he be the author of a 
series of national romances, whose popularity is without a pa- 
rallel in the annals of history. 

When “ Waverley” first appeared, there was but one opinion 
en the subject of its author; and each succeeding novel, in a 
rapid course of publication, has served only to confirm that opi- 
nion. Yet, strange to say, he alone who can decide the question, 
maintains a determined silence; nay, we have even been credibly 
informed, that he rejects the merit of having written any part of 
these interesting tales. 

The great Scottish novelist has received, it is confidently 
stated, nearly 500,000 dollars by his productions, which sum has 
been paid to him within the last five years, by his publishers, 
Constable & Co. of Edinburgh. 

Sir Walter Scott was created a Baronet by his present Majesty, 
and he has been elected President of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. It is known that the laureatship was offered to him on 
the demise of the late H. J. Pye, Esq. but he declined the honour 
in favour of his friend Mr. Southey. 





Art. XITI.—Poetry. 
MINNA TROIL.—-A BALLAD. 


Two sisters bloom’d upon thy strand 
In beauty, Northern Hialtland ; 

This like the violet, that the rose, 
Which tow’ring high in beauty glows. 


Brenda was like the turtle dove 

With soul of softness, and heart of love, 
Minna the eagle, whose stately form 

Rises, ’mid tempests, from high Cairmgorm. 


Lo erty agreed at, 
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Without a cloud to dim the sky, 

Their days of youth pass’d brightly by, 

And like twin seraphs, hand in hand, | 
They walk’d in joy through their father’s land. 


In easy task or in thoughtless play, 

By their father’s side, pass’d the joyous day ; 
And, far from the rude world’s cares and harms, 
They lay at night in each others arms. 


No world knew they, save the isles around 


By the green sea wash’d, by the blue sky bound, 
And, from the peak of the Sumburghead, 


‘They saw the sun sink in ocean’s bed. 


No joys had they but such as arise 

From the sparkles of joy in each other’s eyes, 
No fear had they but such as springs 

From the truth so fatal, that Time hath wings. 


The tempests rose, and the winds rush’d by, 
And the clouds hung deep in the murky sky, 
The vessel struck, and in luckless hour 
A mariner sought their father’s bower. 


He told of vales rich with golden fruit, 
Where the voice of song is never mute, 
Where perfume loads the languid air, 
And man is daring, and woman fair. 


He told of tempests deep and loud, 


* Where lightnings show’d the rifted cloud, 


Where the sea-dogs howl’d, and the billows high 
Rose up to splash the bending sky ! 


He told of battles, afar at sea, 

Where sabres shown, and blood ran free, 
Until, at length, o’er his seamen bold 
Victorious ever his flag unroll’d ! 


The gentle Brenda’s cheek wan’d pale, 
At the awful close of each fitful tale ; 

But the heart of Minna filled her breast— 
And the mariner stole her peaceful rest— 


She liken’d him to the sea-king's old, 

Who swept the seas with their navies bold ; 
The Jarls of Norway proud and free, 

The lions wild of the northern sea. 


To the stranger youth she pledg’d her troth 
She fair,—he gallant—they living both ; 
And he left her to plough the stormy main 
But vow’d to return to her bower again. 
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Like the rose-bud bit by canker worm, 
Health fled her bright and fairy form ; 
Like a flower on duil September day 

She droop’d her head and pin’d away. 


And Brenda gaz’d with tearful eyes 
On her sister pining, she knew not why, 
She strove in love to ease her pain, 
But the wound was deep and her care was vain. 


It was not that her lover now, 

Did cleave the ocean, with onward prow 
It was no dread of wave or wind, 

That thus did bend her stately mind. 


The youth whose tales had won her heart 
Among sea rovers bore a part ; 

And whoever cross’d their fatal path, 

By them were plunder’d, or slain in wrath. 


Farewell for Minna the pure delight 

Of mind serene, and soft dreams by night; 
No more did she now, to her couch depart 
In joy, and uprise with an easy heart. 


Her lover return’d and fondly sought 

His Minna’s bower,—but she own’d him not 

And sicken’d in thought that her love so fast, 
With hopeless night should be thus o’ercast ! 


They parted ; he the salt seas to roam, 
And she in her beauty to pine at home ; 
Like a flower, in loneliness more fair, 

That sheds its sweets on the desert air. 


All weakness of heart, and change above, 
Her heart would own no other love; 

But pure as the cloudless summer sky 
Did perish in its lone majesty. 


eI 


HORACE.——"BOOK IV. ODE VII. 


To Torguatus. 


The snows dissolved, new verdure clothes the plain, 
The trees again their leafy horns bear, 
To laughing spring, stern winter yields his reign, 
All nature gay and music fills the air. 





Charged is the angry torrent’s roar 
To murmurs on the pebbled shore, 
And frolic nymphs, and youths are seen 
In circling maze to tread the green, 
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The varying year and Time’s increasing 
Proclaim that sad mortality is ours ; 







How soon shall spring give way to § r bright, 

Quick follows Autumn, and now winter lowers. 
The waning moon reneWs her light, 2 
But man sinks in an endless night ; Se 


¥ 


The rich, the wise, the brave atid just 
Laid in the tomb are nought but dust. 


So frail our lot perchance the gods deny 

‘To tis again to run the morning’s ray ; a 
Seize then the winged moments as they fly .~ 
Regardiess of to-morrow, live to-day. 


Soon fora thankless heir shall shine, 

Your golden cups and sparkling wine, 
Hoard not for him your glittering treasure, . 
But give it to your friends and pleasure. 





Though you, Torquatus, boast a noble race 
And eloquence that sways the willing soul, 
Though every virtue in your breast has place, 
Relentless death disdains their weak control. 
The impious and the good alike his prey, 
He hurries from the cheerful day, 
Nor have the gods the power to save’ 
Their favorites from the gloomy grave. 


Virginia, April, 1822. 
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TO A LADY PROFESSING HER BELIEF IN ASTROLOGY, 


*Tis eve and the stars that illumine the night 
Diffuse a soft lustre around : 

You tell me, dear maid, in those bodies of light 
The secrets of fate may be found ; 


If so, I believe in your bright orbs of blue 
Futurity equally lies: 

So for once, I will e’en turn astrologer too 
And study my doom in your eyes. 

No science is surely so pleasing as this, 
But yet ’tis obscure and perplex’d 

One moment I read in it rapturous bliss 
And falsehood and sorrow the next : : | 


You smile—now my stars a bright aspect assume, 
I pant for my charmer’s decree ; 

Then come, dear astrologer, tell me my doom 
And I’ll give you my heart for a fee. 





























